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CURRENT TOPICS. 


NorwitHsTANvING THE ARRANGEMENTS Which were com- 
pleted long-ago for the transfer of the:chief clerks of the 
Master of the Rolls (now of Mr. Justice Curry) to the 
Royal Courts of Justice, no further steps have yet been 
taken. The rooms are ready for their occupants, but the 
2nd of November is likely to arrive before the transfer is 
effected. 





EXPRESSIONS OF OPINION reach us on all hands as to the 
brilliant success of the Brighton meeting of the Incor- 
porated Law Society. The arrangements made by the 
Sussex solicitors for the comfort and enjoyment of their 
guests were admirable, and in every respect the meeting 
deserves to rank among the best of the provincial meet- 
ings of the society. 





Tue ravtr of the letter which the Home Secretary has 
sent to the Stamford magistrates with reference to the 
Salvation Army processions lies not in what is said 
but in what is omitted to be said. It is stated that 
“such processions, not being illegal in themselves, 
cannot, in the absence of other circumstances, be legally 
prevented ; but where they provoke antagonism and lead 
‘to riotous collisions, and where the peace of the town 
‘would be endangered if they are allowed to continue, the 
‘magistrates. should by every means in their power 
‘endeavour to prevent them,” Ihe magistrates are recom- 
‘mended, in case they have reason to believe that the 


processions will lead to a breach of the peace, to cause 
»® sworn information to be laid before them by 
_ the chief constable, showing grounds why, in his judg. 


ment, if the processions continue, a breach of the peace, 
and probably a riot, will be the result; the magistrates 


"thereupon issuing notices prohibiting the processions, 


‘and using force to prevent them if persisted in, 
“This may be a correct view of the law, and the eourse 
suggested may, under some circumstances, be the right 
one. But where are the cautions with which we should 
have expected to see such recommendations guarded ? 
Primé facie, a breach of the peace calls for repression 


_ and punishment of those who guilty of it, and protection 


“of those who are assaulted or threatened, not an interrup- 
tion of the liberty of those against whom violence is prac- 
‘tied. That acts in themselves perfectly lawful may 





provoke so serious a disturbance of the peace as'to call for 
their prevention may be true. But when directicns are 
given with reference to such a contingency, we should 
have looked for some caution or warning that nothing but 
clear necessity would warrant such an inversion of the 
usual order of things, and that magistrates will not dis- 
charge their duty by adopting this easy method. of 
saving themselves trouble in any case where, by the 
exercise of reasonable energy, they could hays 

the subjects of the Crown in the enjoyment of their legal 
rights. 





Now THat THE REPORT of the Legal Procedure Com- 
mittee has appeared, the question arises how far their 
suggestions can be adopted without the authority of 
Parliament. What is the general power of making rules, 
and whence isit derived? The poweris of a very ex- 
tensive character, and it is derived from.sections 16 and 
17 of the Act of 1875. Section 16 enacts that the rules 
of court scheduled to the Act “may be annulled or 
altered ’ by the judges, and section 17 gives. power to 
“alter and annul any rules of court for.the time , being 
in force” and to “ make any further or additional Rules 
of Court forcarrying the principal Act and this Act.” [of 
1873] “into effect, and in particular for all orany.of the 
following matters, so far as they are not provided for by 
the rulesi n the first schedule t.e.—for regulating (1) sit- 
tings, (2) pleading, practice, and procedure, and (3) 
generally, for regulating any matters relating to the 
practice and procedure of the courts, or the duties of the 
officers, or to the costs of proceedings.” 

This is the general power; and the only section 
expressly restricting it is the 20th, which is. as follows :— 


‘* Nothing in this Act, or in the first schedule hereto, or 
in any rules of court to be made under this Act, save.as 
far as relates to the power of the court for special rea- 
sons to allow depositions or affidavits to be read, shall 
affect the mode of giving evidence by the oral examina- 
tion of witnesses in trials by jury, or the rules of evi- 
dence, or the law relating to jarymen or jaries.” 


With regard to this last saving, we suppose that the 
reference is to the law of summoning juries as. con- 
tained in the County Juries Acts of 1825 and 1862, 
and the Jurors Act, 1870, and to the law ef swearing 
and unanimity of juries, and also to the right of the 
party, so far as it exists, to have his action tried by a 
jury. We observe, however, that in resolution 20 
the procedure committee suggest that “neither party 
shall have the right’’ to have actions of which the 
subject-matter does not exceed £200 “ tried by special 
jury.” Surely a rule carrying out this suggestion would 
be ultrd vires, looking to the provisions of section 20, 
above set out, and to section 109 of the Common Law 
Procedure Act, 1852, which enacts that “in any county, 
except London and Middlesex, the plaintiff in any 
action, except replevin, shall be entitled to have the 
cause tried by a special jury, upon giving notice in 
writing,” &c. 

But are there any implied restrictions upon the power 
to make rules? There is, of course, the implied restric- 
tion that the rules may not conflict with the Acts them- 
selves. And in ordinary cases of Acts conferring a 
rule-making power there would be the further implied 
restriction that the rules should not conflict with any 
other Act of Parliament. Does this implied restriction 
exist in the case of Rules of Court, or does it not? 
Rules hitherto made have sailed round this difficulty 
in an ingenious manner. When it was found - that 
Turner’s Act was inconvenient, a Rule of Court abstained 
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as tae 


from repealing Turner's Act, but directed that no further 
ings should be taken under it; and a similar course 
was taken with Keating’s Act. : 
It was evideatly in contemplation of Parliament itself 
that legislative aid would have to be invoked, for the 75th 
section of the Act of 1873 directs that— 


** A council of the judges . . . shall assemble once 
at least in every year. . ~ for the purpose of con- 
sidering the operation of this Act and of the Rules of 
Court for the time being in force, . . . and they shall 
report annually to one of her Majesty’s principal Secre- 
taries of State what (if any) amendments or alterations 
it would, in their judgment, be expedient to make in this 
Act, or otherwise relating to the administration of justice, 
and what other provisions (if any) which cannot be carried 
into effect without the authority of Parliament, it would be ex- 
pedient to make for the better administration of justice,” 





‘We have never heard of any annual meeting under 
this Act, and the only report made public has been that 
of the extraordinary meeting which resulted in the 
abolition of the Common Pleas and Exchequer Divisions. 
However this may be, there seems to be some prospect that 
some of the suggestions of the procedure committee 
may fail for want of power to carry them out. It would, 
of course, be hard, if not impossible, to frame an ex- 
haustive list showing what suggestions, if not embodied 
in rules, would be ultra vires, and what would not. To 
the greater number no objection could be taken. Plead- 
ing, discovery, notice to admit—all these and many more 
are subjects well within the rule-making power. 
But the abolition of the right to a special jury we have 
shown to be clearly outside that power. Debtors’ sum- 
monses, we should imagine, depend upon the Bankruptcy 
Act for the time being. The Judicature Act provides for 
official referees; how can Rules of Court discontinue 
them ? 





THe resoLuTiOn of the Legal Procedure Committee, 
which suggests the employment of “ official shorthand 
writers to attend in court and take a note of so much of 
the evidence and of such proceedings as the court shall 
direct in every case,” will require careful consideration 


before it is put in practice. It is hardly to be 
expected that a judge will constantly during a 
trial direct the shorthand writer what evidence to 
take down ; the result will probably be that, in every 
case, the writer would take a full report, not a mere 
“note,” of everything that passes in court. The re- 
port, when taken, would remain the property of the court 
in the hands of the official who would be charged with the 
duty of transcribing it when required. How are the new 
officials to be paid? The usual charge now made by a 
shorthand writer is a guinea for taking each case, and 
he derives his principal profit from transcribing his notes. 
In order to insure the exclusive services of these gentle- 
men it would seem that they must be paid by salary, and 
that the authorities must collect the payments for their 
services from the suitors in the shape of fees. It would 
be necessary then, when a cause is set down, that the 
party entering it should, in addition to the present fee of 
£2, pay an additional fee of a guinea or £1 for the official 
shorthand writer, and he would be liable afterwards to 
pay the cost of a transcript, if directed by the judge, 
subject to his getting back a portion from the other side. 
The employment of oficial shorthand writers will not, we 
may ussume, obviate the necessity which now exists for 
the judge himself taking some sort of note of the evi- 
dence for the parpose of his summing-up or of his judg- 
ment, unless, indeed, in addition to his other accomplish- 
ments, he adds the ability to read off from another 
person’s shorthand, Although it is more than probable 
that a very considerable revenue might be derived from 
the employment of official shorthand writers remunerated 
in the manner here sketched out, it appears that the 
result of such employment will be to impose an additional 
burden on litigants, 








————_ 


THE PROCEDURE COMMITTEE'S 
REPORT. 
I. 


Wuen the Judicature Act was passed in 1873, and when 
it was amended in 1873, it was taken as a fundamental, 
proposition, and as the leading principle of the proposed 
reform, that the practice and procedure of all branches 
of the higher courts of justice, as well as the law adminis. 
tered by them, should be made, harmonious, and so far as 
possible, uniform. With this view a single Court of 
Appeal was constituted, which was to hear appeals in. 
differently from all the divisions of the High Court. And 
although in the conduct of business this Court of Appeal 
was necessarily divided, the members of it were intended 
to be, and to a great extent have been, ambulatory 
between its branches. Had the intention been more 
fully carried out, we can have no doubt that the end 
would have been more perfectly attained. But even ag 
it is, much has been done towards the assimilation of the 
practice. 

By the Judicature Acts and the orders made under 
them facilities were also provided for disposing of the 
whole proceedings in an action before a single judge, and, 
though the multitudinous sittings in Banc were not 
abolished, it was anticipated that they would be to a 
great extent rendered unnecessary, aud their functions 
to a large extent divided between the single judge and 
the Court of Appeal. This method of dealing with 
cases was further enforced by the Appellate Jurisdiction 
Act and subsequent orders, and it cannot be doubted 
that the effect produced by this course has. been moat. 
beneficial. 

Difficulties of various kinds, however, have arisen in 
the working of this scheme, and, as our readers know, a 
committee has been appointed by the Lord Chancellor to 
report, and has since reported, upon these matters, 
the occasion of its appointment being the abolition of 
the Common Pleas and Exchequer Divisions and 
their absorption into the Queen’s Bench Division; the 
subject-matter of inquiry being limited to that Divi. 
sion. The occasion, a3 well as the limitation, furnish aw 
indication that the assimilation of practice has been 
less complete than might have been, and was, antici 
pated. 

In examining this report it will be at least natural to 
inquire how far it proceeds upon the lines of the original 
design of the Judicature Acts, and how far it departs 
from or runs counter to them. For although it would be 
absurd to consider that scheme as a final law from 
which we could not depart, however injurious it migit 
be shown to be, yet it is entirely contrary to principle 
and common sense t2 forsake without the greatest reason 
a system and method of reform which has been de- 
liberately accepted by the Legislature and adopted in 
practice. It will be necessary, therefore, to consider 
the recommendations and proposals of the committee, 
not merely in an abstract sense, but under the guidance 
of this consideration, If a variation is proposed it must 
not be a variation which is modelled upon the antecedent | 
practice in such a way as to be inconsistent with the 
principles of the new organization. But if the new © 
organization is proposed to be altered it should be done 
in such a way as still to remain consistent with itself. 


It may be convenient to commence with the recom- 
mendations which stand last in the report. We are 
told, and it is no doubt true, that the different methods of 
taxation practically followed in the Divisions of the High 
Court have done much to divert business into that 
channel where solicitors obtain the best remuneration; 
and as this can be no satisfactory ground for appropriat- 
ing business to one court rather than another, we are nob 
surprised to find the committee desire that all such dis~ 
tinction should be not only theoretically but practically 
abolished. But the odd thing about this matter is thab 
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while the courts between which this motive really 
operates in disturbing the current of business are the 
Chancery Division and the Queen’s Bench Division, the 
Committee “‘ do not presume to offer any remarks upon 
the system of costs in the Chancery Division,” though 
recommending the subject to the Lord Chancellor’s 
attention. And on the other hand, the terms of their 
recommendation that “there shall be a uniform 
seale and system of costs in contentious busi- 
ness in all the divisions of the High Court” 
in fact expresses only what is contained in the existing 
rules upon the subject, whilst the following limitation, 


‘ which restricts the recommendation to “ business not 


assigned by the Judicature Acts to a Division other than 
the Queen’s Bench Division,” excludes from its scope 
the whole mass of matters referred to in the first and 
fifth branches of section 34 of the Judicature Act, 1873, 
although such matters are litigated—as they now may 
bein the Queen’s Bench Division itself. Putting 
together these recommendations of the committee, it 
would appear {that their effect will be the very opposite 
of that which, judging from their preamble, they have 
designed. 





THE PRACTICAL EFFECT OF 
THE CONVEYANCING ACT. 


IV.—Conprrions or Sate (continued). 


Tue Act seems to have found its first victim in our cor- 
respondent whose letter we print in another column. 
The pitfall into which he has tumbled was hidden with no 
little craft, and the moral which his letter points is omin- 
ous to the unwary who stray amid these mazes. In our last 
article, speaking with reference to section 3, sub-section 
(1), we remarked that under a contract to grant an 
under-lease de novo (as distinguished from @ contract to 
sell and assign an already existing under-lease), the in- 
tended under-lessee can still call for the leasehold title. 
Our correspondent thinks he has detected us in “a 
singular oversight,” and refers us to section 13, sub-sec- 
tion (1), which runs as follows :— 

“On a contract to grant a lease for a term of years 
to be derived out of a leasehold interest, with a leasehold 
reversion, the intended lessee shall not have the right to 
call for the title to that reversion.” 

But our correspondent has by a singular oversight 
himself omitted to notice that this contemplates only the 
derivation of a sub-sub-lease out of a sub-lease ; while the 
case supposed by our criticism, and apposite to the sec- 
tion which we were then considering, contemplated the 
derivation of a sub-lease out of a lease. We understand 
the Act to permit inquiry into the title under which the 
lease (i.¢., the term upon which the reversion is froehold) 
is held in the latter case and to exclude such inquiry in 
the former case. We think, not only that the Act un- 
questionably says this, but that it fully meant to say so; 
and we even approve of the distinction set up between 
the two cases. But what are we to say to the genius of 
arrangement which placed such closely connected pro- 
visions widely apart under quite diverse headings? We 
shall presently have occasion to notice some other ex- 
amples of the same pepper-box distribution. And we 
add, to prevent further misapprehension, that we pur- 
posely omit to discuss the precise import of “the right 
to call for the title to that reversion.” 

We have now to express our opinion upon the prac- 
tical utility of the sections which have just been dis- 
cussed. We think that sub-section (1), since it fails 
to protect the vendor against objections to the lease- 
hold title ascertained aliunde, cannot be relied on . 
that sub-section (7) will make it in future needless to 
stipulate that a purchaser of several lots shall not be 
entitled to more than one abstract of the common title, 
except at his own expense; and that sub-section (6), 


though capable of improvement, may perhaps serve to 













































































dispense with the usual stipulation about the expense of 
verifying the title. We are clearly of opinion that sub- 
section (2) cannot be relied upon, inasmuch as ié does 
not provide against objections to the enfranchise- 
ment ascertained aliunde, and that the same neces- 
sity as now exists will continue to exist when the 
Act has come into operation, for inserting the usual 
conditions upon a sale of enfranchised copyholds. Sub- 
sections (3), (4), and (5) present considerable diffi- 
culty. They are subject to the condition, wnless the 
contrary appears ; and to us this appears to be of such 
ambiguons meaning, that we shall certainly expect 
its interpretation in no long time to come before the 
courts, if these sub-sections are at all widely used in 
practice. In other respects, these sub-sections are 
stringent against purchasers; and their aid may not 
improbably be invoked at sales by auction. 


V.—GeneraL Worps. 


Section 6, which applies only to conveyances made 
after the commencement of the Act and in the absence 
of a contrary intention, consists mainly of three lists of 
“general words,” the first of which isto be deemed 
to be included in every conveyance of “land,” the second 
in every conveyance of “land having houses or other 
buildings thereon,” and the third, in every conveyance 
of “a manor.” The reader who turns to the interpreta. 
tion clause, and there finds that “‘ land, unless a contrary 
intention appears, includes . . . houses and other 
buildings,” will gather fresh evidence of the justice 
of what we said in a former article about the general 
tendency of interpretation clauses. 


If the reader looks through the lists of “ general 
words ” in common use, he will find that the expressions 
there used are divisible into three classes—(1) those 
which denote things which are parcel of the heredita- 
ments expressed to be conveyed; (2) those which refer 
to easements and rights legally appendant or appurten- 
ant to the hereditaments expressed to be conveyed ; and 
(3) those which refer to easements and rights of a like 
general character, not legally appendant or appurtenant 
to the hereditaments expressed to be conveyed, and which 
therefore would not pass by a mere conveyance of the 
latter, but which are capable of being granted de novo 
and made appurtenant to the hereditaments aforesaid by 
the deed of the conveying party or parties. As regards 
the first ciass, their insertion is worse than useless, for it 
not only can never do any good but it may possibly do 
harm. Cases have occurred where the mention of some 
of those things in the general words has been construed, 
probably against the intention of the parties, to indicate 
the exclusion of others (see Dennison v. Halliday, 5 W. R. 
357). And here we may mention, in passing, that the 
forms given in the Act seem (at least the first two) to be 
faulty even in this respect; but we shall not stay to dis- 
cuss this point. As to the second class, their insertion 
is superfluous, because things appendant and appurten- 
ant pass, without being mentioned, along with the 
hereditaments to which they are appendant or appurten- 
ant ; but the insertion of them doesno actual harm. As 
to the third class, the insertion of them is often necessary 
to carry out the intention of the parties. For example, 
it sometimes happens that an easement, not so indispen- 
sable as to be an easement of necessity and yet necessary 
to the commodious enjoyment of the dominant tenement, 
becomes legally extinguished by the same owner be- 
coming seised in fee-simple of both the tenements. If 
this owner should afterwards separate them, by conveying 
what was formerly the dominant tenement to a pur- 
chaser, the latter would not obtain with the tenement 
the benefit of the formerly existing easement, unless 
that benefit should be oxpressly granted to him. Such 
a grant, though express, is not necessarily specific, but 
may be made in general terms; and these may be con- 
tained in the general words; and in all cases where 
there is any chance that any such extinguished easements 
may need to be revived, or rather, granted afresh, pro- 
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vision is always made for the possibility in well-drawn 
Grafts. The following remarks of Baron Bayley in 
Barlow v. Rhodes (1 C..& M. at p. 448), lay dowa an 
excellent rule for the guidance in such cases of the 
draftsman. ‘‘It has been decided over and over again, 
that where an easement has become extinct by unity of 
ownership,” which ownership, be it observed, must 
amount to a common seisin in fee simple, “and the 
owner wishes to grant the easement with the premises to 
which it wae formerly appurtenant, he must use lan- 
guage to show that he intended to grant the easement 
de novo. . . . If, in the case of an easement 
extinguished by unity of ownership, a man grants 
the land to which before the extinguishment the 
right of common was attached, and uses only the words 
‘appertaining’ and ‘belonging,’ the right will not pass, 
these words not being svfficient to revive the right. 
There are, however, apt words for the purpose of passing 
such an easement; and if you will only insert the 
words ‘ or therewith used and enjoyed,’ the right would 
s.”" 

These things being so, and this being, we believe, the 
only part of the “general words” which cannot be 
omitted without danger, let us see how our authors have 
dealt with it. The forms given by them, as respectively 
applicable (1) to “land,” (2) to “land having houses or 
other buildings thereon,” and (3) to ‘a manor,” are as 
follows :-— 

(1.) All . easements, rights, and advantages 
whatsoever, appertaining or reputed to appertain to the 
land, or any part thereof, or at the time of conveyance 

“ enjoyed with, or reputed or known 4s part or 
parcel of or appurtenant to the land or any part thereof. 

(2.) All . easements, rights, and advantages 
whatsoever, appertaining or reputed to appertain to the 
land, houses, or other buildings conveyed, or any of 
them, or any part thereof, or at tie time of conveyance 

- + « enjoyed with, or reputed or known as part or 
parcel of or appurtenant to, the land, houses, or other 
buildings conveyed, or any of them, or any part thereof. 

(3.) All . . . easements, profits, advantages, 
Tights, emvluments, and hereditaments whatsoever, to 
the manor appertaining or reputed to appertain, or 
at the time of conveyance . . . enjoyed with the 
same, or reputed or known as part, parcel, or member 
thereof. 

Would it not almost seem as if the words in italics had 
been expressly inserted to deprive these forms of all 
possibility of serving their most useful purpose ? Nothing 
is more certain than that, at the time of conveyance, the 
easement, in the case above supposed by us, has been 
utterly extinguished by the unity of seisin ; and it would 
be difficult to devise any form of words less “apt,” than 
one which should describe an owner in fee simple as 
enjoying an easement over one part of his own land in 
respect of another part. And this blemish occurs in 
a part of the Act which might, with comparative ease, 
have been made perfect; and in which anything short 
of the perfection which gives the absolute certainty of 
safety is useless. 

























































Lord Justice Lash has appointed the following dates for 
holding the autumn assizes on the North and South Wales 
Cirevite—viz.,, for the combined counties of Chester, Mont- 
| Carnarvon, Anglesea, Denbigh, and 
October 22; and for Glamorgan, 
Carmarthen, Pembrok erlordwest, Cardigan, Breck- 
st Swansea, Monday, October 31, Lord 
has appointed the following days for 
assizes on the South-Eastern Circuit:— 
, October 24; Cambridge, Thursday, 
, Monday, October 31; Chelmsford, 
November 7, Mr, Jumice Onve has fixed the 
amn aesizes on the North- 


* , October 24; 
York, Wednesday, No- 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


SHERIFFS AND THEIR OFFICERS. 
[To the Editor of the Solicitors’ Journal] 


Sir,—Having given notice of my intention to move-at 
the next meeting of the Court of Common Council, 
“ That it be referred to the Law and City Courts Com. 
mittee to inquire and report to this court as soon ay 
practicable as to the vexstion, delay, and costly pro. 
ceedings to which citizens and others, who may be 
judgment creditors, are subjected in obtaining from 
sheriffs’ officers and county court bailiffs moneys re- 
ceived by them in respect of executions levied at the suit 
of such creditors, and the best means to be adopted for 
insuring the speedy payment of all such moneys to the 
parties entitled thereto, with power to confer with the 
Right Hon. the Lord High Chancellor, Citizen and 
Mercer, thereon,” I shall be glad to receive informa- 
tion (which, if so required, shall be regarded as private) 
respecting the difficulties which any of your readers 
may have experienced in obtaining paymert of moneys 
received by sheriffs’ officers from executions levied by 
them. W. J. Fraser. 

2, Soho-square, W., October 10. 





THE CHANCERY PAY OFFICE. 
[To the Editor of the Solicitors’ Journal.] 


Sir,—The enclosed cutting is from:to-day’s City Press, 
T have heerd that something of the kind was being done, 
Either the rule should be abolished requiring: personal 
identification or the practice mentioned should be puta 
stop to. boi 

[The following is the cutting referred to:—“A gentle. 
man hes a sum of money in Chancery to receive from 
the Paymaster’s office, and something like the following 
takes place when he gets to the New Law Courts. He 
asks for the office, and a minor official, whom I will call 
A., inquires his business, and then says, ‘Oh, you will 
have to be identified.’ Gentleman says, ‘Shall I? But 
I have all my papers, What further identification is 
needed ?’ A.: ‘Oh, you must be identified.’ He 
then gets to a clerk, B., who tells the same tale, and the 
gentleman is informed that there is Mr. O. across the 
way, who will do the identification business. O. is sought 
out, and requires a fee of half-a-guinea, which the 
gentlemen objects to, and C. then says, “‘ Well, six-and- 
eightpence, then.’ The above is a fact; and I ask is 
this sort of thing right and proper, or is it only for the 
benefit of A., B., and C.?”] 





THE CONVEYANCING ACT, 
[To the Editor of the Solicitors’ Journal.] 


Sir,—There is a singular oversight in your article of 
the 8th inst.; you have overlooked the 13th section, 
which negatives the right to call for the title to the 


leasehold reversion on # contract to grant an underleass, — 
Permit me to take this opportunity to ask whether, — 


expedient as it doubtless is that the measure should be 


searchingly tested, some of your criticisms are quite con- — 


sistent with the loyal reception which should, I venture 


to think, be accorded to this well-meant endeavour to — 


curtail what a learned divine of the last century called 
‘the villainous tantology of the lawyers.” I might 
instance your inquiry, ‘‘ When is a sale made—when the 
contract is entered into, or wheft it is completed?” in 
discussing the provisions as to conditions of “ sales made 


after the commencement of the Act” (section 3, sub- — 


section 10), Can there be any real doubt ? Buur previous 
sub-sections use the term “sale” or “ sold" in a com. 
nection which shows plainly that it is the contract.of 
sole that constitutes a sale, 


Or again, as to the exoneration of a solicitor from 
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liability (in relation to the question of consolidation) 
“py reason of his omitting . . im any .. 
instrament, or in connection with any . . . trans- 
action, to negative the . . .° implication or applica- 
tiomofany . . . provisions . . . which... 
are by this Act made applicable to any . . trans- 
action.” I give the minimums of quotations for the 
sake of clearness, but is not the language com- 
prehensive enough in all conscience to cover the omis- 
sion to express an intention contrary to—7.e., to negative 
—the freedom from the consolidation conferred by the 
Act ? 
’ ‘With reference to the discrepancy which you think 
exists between the common-form conditions provided by 
the Act and the rules in section 2 of the Vendor and 
Purchaser Act, 1874—the latter in your opinion applying 
only to contracts for the sale of “ Jand,” and not to an 
ineorporeal hereditament, to which the former are ap- 
plieable—have you not overlooked 13 & 14 Vict. c. 21, 
a4 (An Act for shortening the language used in Acts of 
Parliament), which provides that “the word ‘land’ 
shall include . . . hereditaments . . . of 
any tenure unless where there are words to . . . 
restrict the meaning to tenements of some particular 
tenure”’ ? 

Joun Hucues. 

20, Threadneedle-street, E.C., Oct, 11. 


[As it happens, the oversight is on the part of our 
correspondent. At the beginning of our article on the 
Conveyancing Act this week Le will find his first para- 
graph treated in a manner which we hope he will find 
satisfactory. 

We do not understand to what extent our corre- 
spondent thinks that the Act is entitled to a “loyal re- 
ception.” If he means to express the opinion that we 
are not doing our duty to the profession by pointing out 
its numerous defects, whether verbal or otherwise, we do 
not ‘think our readers will agree with him. We are 
quite unable to follow our correspondent in his criticism 
upon our question, ‘‘ When is a sale made—when the 
contract is entered into, or when it is completed?” We 
cannot find the ‘‘four previous sub-sections” which, 
according to our correspondent, show plainly that the 
contract constitutes the sale. Indeed, we seriously 
doubt whether most people would, by ‘‘sales properly 
so called” understand “contracts of sale”; and 
we thus find, both in the interpretation clause and 
in sub-section (8), an additional germ of doubt and 
ambiguity. 

With respect to the consolidation of mortgages, we 
repeat our opinion that the language of section 66 (which 
our correspondent ought to have cited with fewer blanks 
ifhe wished to get at its true significance) has no bearing 
upon the matter, and though we do not say that a soli- 
citor would incur legal liability by omitting to provide 
against the application of section 17, yet we are clear 
that there is nothing in section 66 to relieve him from 
fl liability which may exist independently of that 
section. 


As tothe 13 & 14 Vict. c. 21, 8. 4, if our correspond. 
ent had looked at the context of the words which he cites, 
we think that he would never had asked his last question. 
The words of the Act, are “ ‘land’ shall include mes- 
suages, tenements, and hereditaments, houses, and build. 
tngs, of any tenure,’’ &c. Does our correspondent really 
seriously contend that this includes incorporeal heredita- 
Tents? At all events Mr. Dart’s opinion aceords with 
our own—seo 1 V. & P, 206, note (Z.)—Enp. S, J.] 


=3 





Mr. Commissioner Kerr is ted by the Globe to 
have recently informe oe igor that ‘‘there are two 
Of people connected with companies, and 

ie wen you may elect to which class you would like to 





CASES OF THE WEEK. 


Practice—WIinpinc uP or CompaNy—APPoINTMENT 
or Spectra, EXAMINER TO TAKE EvIDENCE—COMPANIES 
Act, 1862, s, 115.—In the case of In re The Working 
Men's Mutual Society (Limited), before Cave, J., ‘sitting in 
the Rolls Court as Vacation Judge, on the 12th inst., an 
order had been previously made for the compulsory 
winding up of the company, and an official liquidator ap- 
pointed. It appeared that the late masager of the com- 
pany, Ledru Rollin Reynolds, had misappropriated a con- 
siderable portion of the assets of the company, and an 
action had been commenced t recover the same. Reynolds 
had become bankrupt, and meetings of his creditors been 
held, but as yet no trustee appointed. An er parte appli- 
cation was now made on behalf of the official liquidator 
under the Companies Act, 1862, 8. 115, for the appoint- 
ment of a special examiner in the winding up to at once 
take evidence as to the misappropriation, on the ground 
that such a course would be more advan than wait- 
ing for the appointment of a trustee in bankruptcy. 
Cave, J., made the order asked for, but stated that no 
proceedings were to be taken in the action without leave 
of the court.—Soxicitors, Beall & Co, 





ComMiItraL—VacaTion Busitness.—In the case of In re a@ 


| Solicitor, also before Cave, J.,on the 12th inst., a motion was 





made for the committal of a so!lcitor for non-compliance 
with an order of the court orde:iug the repayment by him 
ofsums for which he was responsible. Aa objection was 
taken that applications for committal or attachment were 
stated by the late Vice-Chancellor Stuart not to be properly 
vacation business. Cave, J., said that to allow such an 
objection would be to make the vacation a p2riod cf impunity. 
The motion was ultimately arranged to stand over. 








SOCIETIES. 


INCORPORATED LAW SOCIETY. 
ANNUAL PROVINCIAL MEETING. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL REPORTER, } 


Tue eighth annual provincial meeting of the Incor- 
porated Law Society was held at the Pavilion, Brighton, on 
‘Tuesday and Wednesday, the llth and 12th inst. The 
society was warmly welcomed to the town by the mayor 
(Alderman W. Smith), who wore his robes and chain of 
office. 

THE Prestpsnt’s ADDRESS. 

The Prestpent (Mr. C. C. Deuce) then delivered the 
opening address as foliows :— 

After some introductory observations, the president said : 
— By the vacancies created in two of the three chiefshipsan 
opportunity was ted for exercising the powers, given 
by the Judicature Act of 1873, of abolishing the distine- 
tion of the offices of the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas 
and the Chief Baron of Exchequer from these of the puisne 
judges, and of reducing the number of divisions of the 
High Court of Justice. This consolidation of the three 
common law divisions has, I thiok, fally borne out the 
prediction to which the Lord Chancellor gave expression in 
first proposing it, that “there would bea better economy and 
more equal distribution of judicial power, and greater elasti 
city, as well as regularity, in all the arrangements for the 
transaction of business.” The existence of three separate 
and distinct divisions, each with its own lists and arrange. 
ments, was necessarily an obstruction to the dispatch of 
business, whilst their raison @ étre had ceased to exist when 
all distinetion in the nature of their business and the titles 
of their judges was done away, It became, indeed, little 
better thana farce when three judges, one from 
each of the three divisions, might be seen sitti 
on one day to constitute a court. in Bene of the 
Division, and on another day to constitate a court ia 
of the Queen's Benob or Common Pleas Division, according 
to the name of the court in which they sat, It was merely 
in accordance with common sense that so anomalous a state 
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of things should have been put an end to and replaced by 
one divisional court, with one chief at its head, and one list 
of its business. I may, perhaps, remind you in passing, 
thet this step was taken with the express approval of our 
scciety, who presented to the House of Commons a petition 
in favour of the measure, 


A forther alteration in the constitution of the courts has 
been effected by an Act introduced into the House of Lords 
by the Lord Chancellor towards the end of last session. By 
this Act the office of Master of the Rolls has been trans- 
ferred from the Chancery Division to the Conrt of Appeal, 
and his place asa judge of first instance is to be filled by 
the appointment of another justice of the High Court, The 
President of the Probate Division by the same Act becomes 
an ex-oficio member of the Court of Appeal. We shall 
thns have three divisionsl courts—videlicet, the Chancerv 
Division, consisting of five pnisne judges. with the Lord 
Chancellor as its president ; the Queen’s Bench Division, com- 
prising fourteen ruisne judges, and presided over by the Lord 
Chief Jnstice of England; and the Probate Division, with 
two pnisne judges, the senior of whom presides. The Court 
of Appeal, on the other hand, will be composed of the three 
presidents of the divisional courts as its ex-offic‘o members, 
and of five Lords Justices of Appeal, presided over by the 
Mester of the Rolls, as its permanent members, It is, 
perhaps, to be regretted that the judges of the Court of 
Appeal have not been relieved from the obligation to go 
circuit. The interruption to the business of the Court of 
Appeal which is occasioned by the absence on circuit of three 
of its members during some ten or twelve weeks of the legal 
yer, is a matter of no slight consequence as tending to delay 
an increasing accumulation of arrears. Possibly a rearrange- 
ment of the circuits would enable the judges of the Court of 
Appeal to remain in town, without its being found necessary 
to angment the present number of jadges of the High Court. 
Bot, even should this course not be practicable, I do not 
think it could be said that the cost of one or two more 
judges of first instance would be too much to pay for a 
speedy determination of appeals. However, a point of more 
immediate interest to us is that the Bill, as introduced in 
the Lords, provided that the district registrars to be appointed 
sheuld be either barristers or solicitors. In co-oneration 
with our frien’s in the North, we snceceeded in inducing 
the Attorney-General to alter this provision (in the House of 
Commons), 80 as to Jeave these registrarships to the solicitors 
only. 

I have caused copies of this Act, and of Lord Cairns’ Acts 
for the amendment of the laws of convevancing and of the 
remoneration of solicitors, to be cirenlated among the mem- 
bers. On the last of these I had thought of offering some 
remarks, but considerations of time and space, and of the 
exceptional duties which will probably devolve on me per- 
sonally as a commissioner under that Act, and the expecta- 
tion of a separate, and therefore better, paper on the subject 
being contributed by some member, have Jed me to refrain 
from the attempt. 

Bot a more important change than either that I have men- 
tioned has been initiated since our last meeting, by the ap- 
poiatment of a committee to consider the reforms which are 
necessary to reduce the expense and delays of our legal pro- 
cedure. That there is great scope for improvement in 
this respect no one who reads the reports of cases in the 
daily papers can doubt. When one reads of a case where it 
ex ts £150 to decide a dispute with reference to the dyeing 
of some wool, in which £13 or £14 is involved, or sees the 
many instances of hardship consequent on delay, amounting 
sometimes to almost a denial of justice, it becomes manifest 
that our procedure is defective. The report of the 
committee, which has been laid before the judges for 
their consideration, has not us yet been made public, and 
therefore we can only hope tkat it may be the means of 
salutary changes being introduced to remedy the ex- 
isting evils. When that report is published, I shall gladly 
redeem the pledge given by my predecessor to priot and 
cirenlate it, and call a special general meeting for its con- 
sideration. 

I ought not to pass unnoticed that which [ trust is a not 
uteatisfactory settlement of a matter which for some time 
pist has been the subject of complaint on the part of some 
of the members of our profession. I refer to the call of 
solicitors to the bar. In pursuance of a resolution passed 
at the annual meeting of our sociely in London last year, a 

Bill, containing provisions for facilitating the cail of golici- 








tors, was forwarded by the council to the Lord Chancellor, 
who was at the same time informed of the reasons which 
had led to the framing of the Bill, and was asked to receive 
adeputation on the subject. The Lord Chancellor suggested 
in reply that, before taking the matter into consideration, it 
would be well to ascertain whether any steps had been taken 
by the benchers of the several Inns of Court in consequence 
of a communication addressed to them by Lord Cairns when 
Chancellor. Accordingly, the treasurers of the four Inng of 
Court were communicated with by our late president, and, in 
the result, resolutions were passed by the Ions to the effect 
that a student who, previously to his admission at an Ina of 
Court, had been a solicitor in practice for not lesa than five 
years, but had ceased to be a solicitor before admission asa 
student, might, after having kept four terms, be called to the 
bar, after passing the bar final examination. Thus, although 
the term of probation intervening between abandoning t 
one branch of the profession and entering upon the other bas 
not been (as it had been hoped it would have been) alto- 
gether done away with, it has been redaced from three years 
to one year, and in this way a material concession has been 
obtained. For a solicitor desirous of going to the bar to 
have to deprive himself of all professional earnings for a 
space of three years was, no doubt, in many instances, an 
actual prohibition to the gratification of his wish ; the 
sacrifice of time and money was too great to be incurred, 
But I do not think that this can any longer be said. it is 
not any very great hardship for a man to have to devote 
the space of one year to the preparation required to fit him 
for the other branch of the profession, That some prepara- 
tion is requisite I do no not think can be denied. The 
practice of pleading and of advocacy is of course not un- 
familiar to the solicitor, still he has but few opportunities 
of exercising himself in either, and a year spent in this 
study will be by no means thrown away. During the 
year which, in the course of my articles, I passed in a 
special pleader’s and a conveyancer’s chambers, I learned 
not only a little law, but also, which I have since found 
more useful, where and how to look up law I did not 
know. It will no doubt be said, and truly said, that 
there is equal if not greater need for an interval of prepara- 
tion in the case of a barrister who wishes to become a 
solicitor. But the mere fact that a period of probation 
has not been insisted on in the one case does not prove 
that it is unnecessary in the other; and I should imagine 
that, as a matter of fact, a member of the bar would 
scarcely venture to start in business as a solicitor on his 
own account without spending at least twelve months in 
acquiring a knowledge of the practical working of the 
profession in a solicitor’s office. On the whole, then, I do 
not think that the compromise which has been effected 
with the Inns of Court in regard to the matter is one 
which is other than satisfactory. At all events, we do 
not by its acceptance preclude ourselves from endeavour- 
ing to obtain a further concession, should we find that our 
members are still unduly hindered in passing into the 
other branch of the profession. 


Let us now turn our attention from those changes which 
have taken place, or have been provided for, to those 
matters of remedial legislation which are still the subject 
of expectation. First amongst these is the subject of 
Bankruptcy Reform, the urgency of which imperatively 
demands attention. Louder and louder grows the cry of 
dissatisfaction from the trading community of the country 
in general at the scandals to which the existing adminis- 
tration of our bankruptcy procedure gives rise, Bankers, 
merchants, and manufacturers alike join in condemnation 
of a system which allows the dishonest trader to 
himself of his embarrassments at a minimum of 
inconvenience, and his assets to be diverted from his 
creditors into the pockets of those who are employed to 
distribute them. Experience has long since shown that, 
so long as the investigation and control of a debtor's 
affairs are left in the hands of his creditors, there is but 
little probability of any thorough or satisfactory nee 
as to the causes of his failure, or as to the disposal of his 
pr ~ Creditors are, and are always likely to be, 
moles n regard to these matters. I mentioned this to 
the Attorney-General while he was, or was und to 
be, in charge of the Bankruptcy Bill introduced last 
session, and he agreed that there lay the difficulty to be 
contended with. Creditors can hardly be ex to 
readily respond when called upon to sacrifice time, which 
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is of immediate value to them, in order to obtain perhaps 
amerely nominal dividend upon their debts. Still less 
can they be expected to be impelled, by the motive of 
ing the community at large in the detection and ex- 

of knavery, to a tediously strict examination of the 
ebtor’s business. It is not strange that they should 
fer to accept whatever is offered to them, or even to 
write off their debt as a bad one, rather than throw good 
money after bad in the shape of long, expensive, and 
infractuous investigations. It is, 1 think, then evident that 
we must look elsewhere than to the creditors for a means of 
rendering more certain that exposure and publicity which 
alone can serve to check reckless or dishonest trading. It 


- bas been aptly observed that no Bankruptcy Act will ever be 


satisfactory which does not guarantee to the creditors twenty 
shillings in the pound, This observation, however, has been 
met with the remark that even then the creditors would not 
be content unless interest were added to the amount of their 
debts, And a glance at the bankruptcy legislation of the 
present century will show that these criticisms are not ill- 
founded. No less than seven distinct Acts have been 
ssed in a space of forty-four years, thus showing the 
average life of a Bankraptcy Act to be between six and 
seven years. And it is worth while to note the shifting 
character of this legislation ; how, for instance, the changes 
have been rung between official supervision by the court 
and private control by the creditors; how the court’s pro- 
ceedings have been condemned as dilatory and expensive, 
and private arrangements been authorized in substitution ; 
and how these have been condemned in their turn, and a 
resumption of authority by the court insisted upon. The 
fact is that it is well-nigh impossible to provide a system 
which will work satisfactorily in regard to all bankrupt- 
cies. To say that an equal degree of supervision is re- 
uired for all is to state what is obviously inaccurate. 
here a leading commercial firm fails, and its affairs are 
placed in the hands of solicitors and accountants of high 
standing, there cannot be the same occasion for guarding 
inst fraud as in the case of small traders. <A careful 
discretion should, therefore, be exercised as to when and 
how the court or other authority should interfere, For, as 
its influence will be salutary if directed to those cases in 
which it is really required, so will it do rather harm than 
good by hampering and increasing the cost of the proceed- 
ings, if applied to cases in which it is unnecessary. Clearly, 
then, much must depend upon the manner in which the 
enabling provisions of any Bankruptcy Bill that may be 
passed are worked by the courts. And with a view to their 
efficient working I think that the advisability of having at 
the head of the bankruptcy administration a jadge who is 
fally conversant and experienced in the law and practice 
of bankruptcy, and who will devote his whole time to hear- 
ing bankruptcy cases, cannot be too strongly insisted on. 
It has been suggested, and the suggestion formed part of 
the Bill introduced last session by Mr. Chamberlain, that 
the Board of Trade should be intrusted with certain powers 
of supervision. But it may be doubted whether such 
powers would not be more properly intrusted to a judge, 
and, in certain circumstances, to his registrars acting uader 
his direction. The Board of Trade must necessarily act 
upon the advice of its officers, and these may and probably 
would have no special knowledge of the principles or prac- 
tice of bankruptcy. A judge, on the other hand, if iatrusted 
with the fall powers created by the Bill, would be enabled 
to bring the whole system into harmonious working, and 
thus the difficulties arising from divided authority would be 
Overcome, You ate most of you doubtless aware that our 
society last year drew up and forwarded to the Government 
certain ‘Suggestions as to the alterations and amendments 
which, in their judgment, ought to be made in the bank- 
Tuptoy law. Prominent amongst those suggestions was one 
tothe effect that, “as in the Probate Division, a judge ought 
to be appointed to give his whole time to bankroptey, and 
the hearing of all important matters and appeals from the 
registrars and county court judges ; and the Court of Bank- 
mopey ought to form a division of the High Court of Justice.” 
ow the Bill as introduced by the Government into the 
House of Commons, although it to a great extent adopted 
the suggestions of our society, omitted to give effect to the 
one I have cited. It provided that matters of bankruptcy 
should be assigned to the Chancery Division of the High 
Court of Justice, and be disposed of by one of the judges 
attached to that division, and that the Lord Chancellor 











should from time to time assign a judge for that purpose, 
but so that no additional judge should be appointed until 
the number of such judges, other than the Lord Chancellor 
and the Master of the Rolls, should be reduced below four. 
This provision would simply perpetuate the preseat unsatis- 
factory state of things—for bankiuptcy matters would only 
receive, as now, a portion of the atieution of one of the 
chancery judges, and thus the bulk of cases, or indeed 
almost the whole of them, with the exception of county 
court appeals, would be left to the decision of the registrars, 
Now, far be it from me to suggest that the registrars do not 
exercise great care and diligence in their conduct of the 
business, or that they do not devote their best endez.vours to 
satisfactorily dispose of it. But it should be remembered 
that they were originally appointed with a view to the dis- 
charge of administrative ratuer than judicial fanctions. I 
venture to think that in a great number of cases in which 
an appeal is now instituted, the parties would rest satisfied 
with the decision of a judge. But however this might be, 
the gain to the public in the more efficient’ and uniform 
administration of the bankruptcy law would more than 
compensate for the extra cost. 

By far the most necessary reform, however, is the repeai 
of the 125thand 126th sections of the existing Act, which 
provide for liquidation oy arrangement and compositions 
without imposing any proper check upon the application of 
them to guard against their being abused. The repeal of 
these two sections has been recommended, not only by this 
society, but by a committtee of the House of Commons, by 
the Bankers’ Institute, and by the Chambers of Commerce. 
To this recommendation, the Bill which was introduced last 
session, and will probably be reintroduced next year, pro- 
posed to give effect. And an instructive insight into the 
mischievous character of these two sections is afforded by 
the comments of Mr. Chamberlain when introdacing it. 
After showing that the number of liquidations and composi- 
tions had been steadily increasing until they had reacheda 
total in the year 1879 of very nearly 12,000 (or about 93 per 
cent. of the total number of proceedings under the Act), he 
proceeded to explain the reasons why these provisions had 
been so largely resorted to. He pointed out how, under sec- 
tion 125 of the Act, it was possible for a debtor, who foand 
himself unable or unwilling to pay, to have a meeting of 
creditors summoned on his behalf at a time aod place con- 
venient to himself, and certainly in many cases inconvenient 
to the majority of the creditors. At this meeting the creditors 
present, either by themselves or by proxies (creditors in some 
cases in fricndly collusion with the bankrupt, in other cases 
fictitious, in not a few cases fraudulent), might by the requi- 
site mejority in number, and three-fourths in value, elect a 
trustee, agree to a liquidation, dispense with the security 
which the Act required the trustee to give, get rid of all in- 
vestigation of the previous conduct and affairs of the bank- 
rupt, discharge the debtor, although guilty of fraud or 
scandalous negligence, and although the aasets showed no 
dividend, and this arrangement might be imposed upon & 
dissenting minority of bond fide creditors. Under this 
arrangement there was no public inquiry whatever, no ex- 
amination on oath, and no security: ior the protection of the 

ublic interests which were invoived in every er 

nder this system the position of a trastee Was an envia 
one, provided he was not troubled with moral scruples. He 
was uncontrviled as to the disposition of the estate, and the 
management of it ; he might appoint, and often did appoint, 
his own committee of inspection, from whom he was bound 
to take his instractions. The accounts of the trastee had 
been in more than one instance audited by persons who 
could not write their own names. The trustee could make 
any arrangement for the discharge of the debtor, he could 
dispose of the funds, he could vote his own remuneration, he 
could tax his solicicor’s bill, he could audit the bills of the 
other professional persons he employed, he could audit his 
own accounts, granting himself a release, and retire to the 
bosom of his family, satisfied that he had complied with all 
the legal requirements of the statute, He might, if he liked, 
declare a dividend, or be might delay doing 30, He might 
keep the creditors’ money in his owa hands, and use it 
his own pu ; he might appropriate undivided balances 
and unclaimed dividends ; he might assist in the creation of 
fictitious claims, certain that in such circumstances divideads 
could not be claimed ; and in fifty different ways he might 
rob the creditors to his own advantage. Is it thea master 
for surprise that reckless or dishonest trading should abound 
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when such facilities as these are efforded for getting quit of 

uences of it? Or, is it not rather natural that both 
trustees and debtors should largely avail themselves of 
provisions which might well have been framed expressly to 
enable them to benefit themselves at the expense of the 
ereditors? It is to be hoped that the abolition of liquida- 
tions by arrangement, the restriction of compositions to a 
minimum payment of five shillings in the pound, and this 
subject to the approval of the court, and the adoption of one 
uniform mode of proceeding—viz., by bankruptcy, in all cases 
of insolvency, may tend to ameliorate the present state of 
things. There is one matter, however, in regard to which 
the provisions of our bankruptcy laws ought to be most 
stringent, and that is, the granting of a discharge to the 
bankropt. Whilst justice and public policy require that the 
man who, by mere misfortune or accident, becomes unable 
to meet his engagements, should be given the opportunity of 
starting afresh in business, it none the less demands that the 
reckless or fraudulent trader shall not be able lightly to cast 
aside the claims of his creditors, and free himself from the 
control of the court. And I feel confident that no more 
effectual means can be found of checking the offences of 
overtrading and fraudulent bankruptcy than to enact that 
the proof of these or similar offences having been committed 
shall absolutely debar the bankrupt from. obtaining his dis- 
charge, except in the event of his paying his creditors in full. 
If (as is proposed by the Bill) a discretion be given to the 
court to grant or withbold the discharge in such cases, it is 
not unlikely to be leniently exercised, and thus the deterrent 
—— of the provision would be greatly lessened, or altogether 


It is satisfactory to note that it: is proposed to place a 
restriction upon the present most mischievous and facile use of 
proxies. Hitherto, as you are aware, a proxy has constituted 
the person to whom it has been given the general agent and 
representative of the creditor signing it. The proxy pro- 
vided for by the Act of 1869 gives the nominee of the 
ereditor authority to act for him “in all matters under the 
Act, of whatsoever kind, as fully as the creditor himself 
could act.” The course adopted, only too frequently I fear, 
has been to canvass for, or even to purchase from creditors, 
a sufficient. number of these decuments to give the debtor, 
or bis solicitor, or his trustee, the power of controlling the 
votes at a meeting, and thus to evable them to retain for 
themselves the buik of the estate, whilst the creditors have 
gratefully to accept the few crumbs of dividend which are 
thrown to them. Under the proposed new system, however, 
smaller scope will be given for such scandals. The careless 
or the friendly creditor will not be allowed to wash his 
bands of the matter so readily.. A proxy will ‘not be 
available except for the purpose of voting at a specified 
meeting, or av adjournment thereof.” Moreover, the ap- 
 sagpeace as proxy of the solicitor for the bankrupt will 

prohibited altogether; and whoever may hold a 
proxy will not be allowed to use it for the purpose of 
voting for the appointment of himself as trustee, unless 
er authorized to do so by the terms of the proxy 


It would, doubtless, be bold to prophesy an entire ceesa- 
tion of the present evils as the outcome of the reforms to 
which I have referred. A panacea ig an impossibility, 
and cannot be devised. We must rest satisfied with the 
hope that the many years of consideration which have 
been devoted to the subject may, ere our next meeting, 
have resulted in the introduction of, at all events, a far 
less defective system of bankruptcy procedore than at 


Let me, before I conclude, devote a few observations to 

a subject which yearly grows more urgent, but to which 
too little attention bas, J think, beer paid. I refer to the 
codification of our law. I am aware that many and diverse 
opinions are entertained both as to the advisability and as 
to the lity of framing a code. It is objected by 
ROTDE any attempt at a concise statement of the whole 
of the Eoglish law would tend to ambiguity rather than 
clearness ; that it would add to, avd not diminish, the 
doutts and difficulties of the law, by affording fresh 
matter for jadicial interpretation without enabling us to 
Seren nth nO One accumulation of decided cases 
statutory enactments ; that it would detract from the 
— wallesbility or elasticity of the law, by allowing 
scope for ite adjustment to changing circumstances ; 
and that, at best, it could not be otherwise then an ime 





perfect and incomplete statement of legal princi 
There is doubtlesasome trath in these objections. It jg 
necessarily impossible to frame a perfect code which shall 
in itself contain an exact principle of law to fit every state 
of circumstances which mag arise. It is consequently ont 
of the question that a code could be a complete anbstituts 
for the whole of the text-books and reported decisions which 
at present form our materiales for collecting the general 
principle which is applicable to a particular case, Incom. 
pleteness must be the result even of the greatest possible 
care in its preparation. But it would surely be possible to 
codify at any rate some portions of our law with. sufficient 
completeness to be of immense service. You are aware 
that steps have already been taken towarde. embod: 
the whole of the criminal law in one Act of Parliament in 
the shape of a Criminal Code. When the proposed Bill ig 
passed, we shall have in a compact form a substitute fora 
vast number of statutes and decisions contained in some 
hundreds of volumes, the examination and comparison of 
which now involves a great amount of time and trouble 
and consequent expense. And if the result of a criminal 
code be to dispense with or, at any rate, to minimize this 
labour, we may, I think, look toa still greater gain froma 
codification of other branches of the law. The object of 
the criminal law is to deter persons from the com. 
mission of crime, and not to confer rights 
them. A general and widely-spread knowledge, there. 
fore, of the criminal law is not > useful and 
important an object as the rendering familiar to the’ public 
the principles, for instance, of mercantile law. For the 
purpose of our mercantile law is to inform the public 
of their rights, and an accessible, concise, and intelligible 
statement of the several subjects which it embraces would 
enable the mercantile community to understand and appreei- 
ate their rights and liabilities towards one another, and to 
transact their business and frame their conduct towards one 
another in accordance with what is the law. They would 
thus feel a far greater amount of security through being 
competent to judge as to what transactious they could carry 
out, and, generally, as to their position. ‘lake, for example, 
the case of a German merchant. Inthe majority of instances 
in which he is desirons of ascertaining bis legal position 
in reference to a bill of exchange, he is able easily to dovso 
by looking at the German Code relating to negotiable instru- 
ments. Moreover, by a study of this code he can, 
slight difficulty, obtain at least a general koowledge of the 
branch of the law contained in it. In this country, how- 
ever, so long as our law retains its present cumbrous 
unwieldy form, it is almost impossible for any but lawyersto 
obtain more than a vague notion of its general principles, 
These bave to be laboriously extracted froma vast number of 
statutes and decided cases, which are themselves not ua- 
frequently difficult, if not impossible, to reconcile one with 
another. I do not say that this labour would be altogether 
saved by acode. That would be to assume the possibiiity of 
a statement of the law which should be not only accurate 
but exhaustive. Cases will always arise which require the 
application of some new principle, or, any rate, the m 
fication of an old one; and in such caxs the analogy of 
former decisions might be of assistance. But I do think 
that were many, if not at all, of the branches of our law 
reduced to the form of a code containing a concise and accur- 
ate statement of general principles covering tbe majority of 
probable cases, the advantages would be enormous. 
administration of justice would become more certain, the 
labours of judges and of lawyers generally would be:tacili- 
tated, and by rendering law more intelligible and accessible, 
a code would be the means of creating a wider aud mere 
public interest in the study of it. Stripped to agreat.extent 
of its technicalities, and extracted from its present labyrinth 
of decisions, law would become an interesting and attractive 
study, within the reach of the general body of 

men, 

Bat there is a still oe benefit which might fairly’be 
expected to accrue, In order to render their work to any 
extent accurate and complete, it would be nevessary for 
framers of the code to travel over the whole range of possible 
css. In doing this they would have ht to their 
attention many cases as to which no rule or of law 
hae been Jaid down, ‘The conflict of authority and the tm 
consistencies in various decisions would also be 


evident. Both these defects would be romedivd in drawing — 
tp the code,, Rules would have to be inserted to cover the © 
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eases a8 yet unprovided for, and the conflicting decisions 
would necessarily be reconciled by the enunciation of ageneral 
ition covering the claes of cases to which they belonged. 
- this way the codification of the law:would lead to its 
becoming more t and more consistent, as well as more 
concise and intelligible. 
I do not lose sight of the great difficulty of framing: a 
and useful*code. The enormous mass of materials out 
of which it would bave to be compiled is sufficient evidence 
of the labour involved. The process of reducing this mass 
of materials to’ an orderly and comprehensive shape, by a 
concise statement of the general = contained in it, 
must of course bea gradual one. It would not suffiee- simply 
toembody the various separate decisions in an Act of Parlia- 
ment, and to call this a code; though, if a digest were 
thus made of each of the several branches of the law, ‘it 
would no doubt be a most useful means of exposing conflicts 
and anomalies, and thus paving the way for a more condensed 
summary. But whatever be the form of the work, whether 
digest or code, it would be necessary to deal exhaustively 
with the whole of the-existing Jaw reports and statute books, 
and, by discarding that portion which is no longer of value, 
and condensing what remained, to extract and retain the 
essence of them. The present condition of these materials 
is thus described by the commissioners, who, in 1867, re- 
ported upon the utility of digesting and codifying the law: — 
‘The judicial decision and dicta are dispersed through up- 
wards of 1,300 volumes, comprising, as we estimate, about 
100,000 cases, exclusive of about 150 volumes of Irish 
Reports, which deal to a o- extent with law common to 
England and Ireland. A large proportion of theee cases are 
of no real value as sources or expositions of law at the present 
day. Many of them are obsolete ; many of them have been 
made useless by subsequent statutes, by amendment'of the 
law, by repeal of the statutes on which the cases were de- 
cided, or otherwise. Some have been reversed on appeal, or 
overruled in principle ; some are inconsistent with or con- 
tradictory to others; many are limited to particular facts 
or states of circumstances furnishing no general rule, and 
many do no more than put a meaning on mere singu- 
larities of expression or particular written instruments, or 
exhibit the application in particular instances of established 
rules of constructi A iderable number of cases 
are reported many times over in different publications, 
and there often exist, especially in earlier times, partial 
Teports of the same‘case in different stages, involving mach 
repetition, But all this matter remains, incumbering the 
bovks of reports. The cases are not arranged on any system, 
and their number receives large yearly accessions, also 
necessarily destitute of order; so that the volumes con- 
stitute what can hardly be deseribed, but may be de- 
nominated, a.great chaos of judicial legislation. At present 
the practitioner, in order to form an opinion on any point of 
law not of ordinary occurrence, is obliged to search out 
what rules of the common law, what statutes, and what 
judicial decisions bear upon the subject, and to endeavour 
to ascertain their combined effect. If, as frequently 
happens, the cases are numerous, this process is long and 
difficult. Yet it must be performed by each practitioner 
for himself when the question arises; and in some cases, 
after an interval of time, it may have to be repeated by the 
Same person,” 
prow, the period which has elapsed since this report 
of the Commission in 1807, the bulk of the law reports has 
been still farther augmented by the addition of somehandred 
Volumes, the whole presenting a most formidable array of 
confusion, to reduce which to order would. necessarily entail a 
largeexpenditure of time and money, ut the fact, to which 
I have just referred, of the rapid growth of the materials to 
be dealt'with, is proof that the longer the task is delayed 
the greater must this expenditure be. A beginning could at 
all events be made with those legal subjects which are more 
or less compact and complete in themselves ; such, for 
example, as the law ofevidence, the law of partoership, and 
the law of bills of exchange, exch of which has already 
been reduced to and published in the form of a code by pri- 
vate writers. By a statutory enunciation of the liw relat- 
ing to these subjects the benefits derivable from codification 
Wwould’be made apparent, and the way would be paved for a 
eat extention of the process to the remaining branches 
t law, 
These remarks have been to some oxtent suggested by a 
Measure introduced at the end of last seasion by Sir John 
Lubbock, who is well known to most of us, not only as a 








banker, but also as a man most eminent in science, and 
recently president of the British Association, for the codi 
cation of the laws of bills of exchange. This Bill wasonly 
read pro forma ee of consideration during 
recess, and may be expected to appear again next'year. 

In codification, France, Germany, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and possibly other countries, have been far ahead of us; 
and a more ambitious attempt has been made by the Asso- 
ciation for the Reform and Codification of the Laws of 
Nations (whose meetings in London I had the honour of 
attending as one of the delegates of the Incorporated Law 
Society a few years.ago) to frame:an international code on 
this subject. Sir J. Lubbock’s Bill was considered with 
approval at their conference held at Cologne this autumn, 
ongh, as being confined in its effect to this country, it 
was deemed not to go far enough for their purposes. 

For the result of these various efforts in amending 
codifying our bankrupt’ and commercial lews, during 
next or some future session, I must refer you to the n 
or some future president. ; 

Mr. F. K. Muwron (London) moved a vote of thanks 
the president for the excellent paper they had heard. 
Coming from the head of one of the principal firms in the 
kingdom they had looked for a paper of high interest, and 
he hoped that such an address from the president of a 
representative society, such as the Law Society, would go 
far to convince the public that solicitors were anxious that 
the law should be reformed and rendered easy ‘and ex- 
peditious. He expressed his pleasure that the paper had 
so strongly attacked the present bankruptcy law. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. 8. PoLLarD 
and unanimously adopted, and 

The Present thanked the meeting for the way in 
which they had received his address. 


NEXT YEAR'S MEETING. 

The PRESIDENT said it would now be to con- 
sider as to the place.of meeting next year, and members 
were at liberty. to make any suggestions on the subject. 

Mr. Laverack (President of the Hull Incorporated 
Society) said that his-society had deputed him to give the 
society a cordial welcome to Hull. He moved ‘that 
the meeting next year should take place there, 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Lows (Vice-President 
of the Hull Society), and was carried nem. con. 

Mr. G. R. Dopp (London) complained that it'wae quite 
impossible to consider the numerous subjects brought 
before them in the short space of nine hours, and ‘moved 
that the time in future be extended to three days i 
of two as was at present the case. 

. The motion was not seconded. 

Mr. Lewts (Wrexham) observed that:it had at one 
been laid down as-a rule that the expenses of the 
usually given at these meetings should be borne 
who participated in them. lf this were not the 
was felt that, at these towns at which there 
solicitors, it would be unjust:to allow the ex 
upon the society there. Birmingham had 
to break through the rule which had been laid 
had been followed in this respect by other 
He moved a resolution to tue effect that 
attending these banquets should be required to pay 


own —— 
Mr. J. Leake (Mayor of Hall) trusted that 
sition would not be applied tothe Hull Law Society, of 
the council of which he was a member, He was sure the 
members of that society would very strongly object to any 
such proposition, 
The motion not being seconded, the subject dropped. 


BANKRUPTCY, 


Mr. Bervarp Wax (Sheffield) read a paper on “ Banks 
ruptcy and the Broad Principles to regulate the Relations 
of Debtor and Creditor,” in which he laid down and enforced 
the propositions that — 

1, Baokruptoy is a malfeasance—must be catal asa 
orime—dealt with by a court—not controlled by tors, the 
main injury being to the State, or whole community, andnot 
merely to individual creditors, 

2. Penalties, or pucishment, more or less severe, must be 
& necessary Consequence of bankraptoy—in particular debts 
must remain undischarged, 

8. Bankruptoy law must aim obiefly at repression of bak 
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ruptcy—not neglecting payment of dividends, but not making 
that the paramount object. 

4, Bankropts must be interested in the cash result of their 
bankruptcy. 

5. County courts possess the best machinery for working 
bankruptcies. 

And he gave the following as the broad outline of the pro- 
ceedings in a bankruptcy :— 

1. The registrar of the court is the first officer who takes 
possession of the estate. 

2. The registrar or court appoints, immediately after a 
bankruptcy, officers for the protection of the estate. 

3. At an early date a creditors’ meeting is held, and pre- 
sided over by the registrar; the outlines of the estate are 
discussed, and resolutions are passed indicating the creditors’ 
views as to how the estate will be best managed. These 
resolutions operating merely as suggestions or guides to the 
court. 

4. At this meeting one or more directors—not necessarily 
creditors—are nominated for the approval of the court, to be 
elected or not just as the court thinks fit. 

5. The directorate are to work on the same principleas 
the directorate of a limited company ; managers, secretaries, 
end accountants are to be employed, and the general 
machinery of a limited company is to be brought into use ; 
accurate minutes are to be kept, and every payment, except 
petty cash, is to be by cheque. 

6. Every expenditure is to be passed by the directors, but 
when so passed is to be subject to the approval and control of 
the court. 

7. The directors are to make reports every six months, or 
oftener, whenever required by the court. 

8. The directors are to hold office under the court, which 
is to exercise jurisdiction over them. 

9. All money received is to be paid to a bank account. 

Mr. J, A. Rose (London) was opposed to any such 
sweeping measures as those suggested. What was wanted 
was reform and not revolution. Any law that went beyond. 
the good sense and good nature of the community must prove 
a failure, and he trusted that mercy would always be shown 
to the unfortunate bankrupt, ani that no system of procedure 
should ever be brought to bear with the object of crushing 
him without mercy. 

Mr. 8. Learoyp (Huddersfield) objected to any going 
back to the old system of imprisonment for debt to which 
Mr. Wake’s paper appeared to point. There were many 
cases of honest bankrupts, and it was not right that these 
should be treated as though they were dishonest. He was 
oppo-ed to the entire proceedings being in the hands of the 
court. They might begin there, but they must not end 
there. He thought that creditors should have the right to 
tske the dealing with the estate out of the court and into their 
own hands. He regretted that the solicitor did not at all 
times deal with the estate as he would in the case of an in- 
dividual, but looked upon it as sometbiog that could be at- 
tended to at any time and at his leisure. 

Mr. Hexry Roscoe (London) was strongly opposed to 
saddling a man with what might be termed twenty years’ penal 
servitude because be had become a bankrupt whether he was 
honest or dishonest, Such legislation as that proposed 
would be so great a change from the present law, which, 
owing to the benevolent feeling of the age, was perhaps some- 
what too lenient, that there would unfa:lingly come a change 
in the opposite direction, A wholesome system of credit was 
what was wanted, and which would be most beneficial in 
the prevention of tankruptcy, not a syetem by which the 
last sixpence could be wrong from the bankrupt by tighten- 
ing the screw upon him. 

Mr. RK. Few (London) said there were many landowners 
and noblemen sinking into bankruptcy from no faalt of their 
own, aod he would not have them made liable to the penalties 
proposed by Mr. Wake. He was in favour of the business 
commencing in court, but would give the largest power to 
the creditors to settle among themsclves as to bow the estate 
should be dealt with. He protested against the bankrupt 
being treated in the harsh way which had been suggested. 

Mr. Cotzouwe (Newport) was in favour of the consent of 
the mejority of the shareholders being required to the 
grantiog of the discharge of the debtor, though the power to 
grast the discharge should be placed in the hands of the 
court. fogs ng he of the rp engl should also ai pomene’, 
ond not e w could they propose to punish the un- 

P seer vole in banks who had been rendered 
bankrapt by no fault of their own, ‘but for the laches of | 








others, in the manner suggcsted by Mr. Wake, and to gay. 
he should not be a free man until he had paid his twenty. 
shillings in the pound, and his wife snd children for the 
future were not to have the first claim upon him. This sort of) 
legislation would not go down. A defect of the present lag. 
was, that when a man was appointed as receiver the first 
thing he considered was how to be appointed a trustee. Any.. 
thing that would purge the law of this defect would bea, 
boon. Why should not there be attached to the various, 
county courts solicitors of standing, to whom cases should be. 
confided, and who would have the professional duty and, 
responsibility thrown upon them of the administration of 
the estate ? 

Mr. G. R. Dopp (London) observed, as an objection to 
Mr. Wake’s scheme, that the bankrupt would seldom sur. 
the twenty years necessary to carry it out. 

Mr. Leake thought that Mr. Wake was enforcing the 
maxim that twenty innocent persons should suffer rather 
than that one guilty one should escape. He thought it 
should be incumbent upon the debtor to prove that he 
had not been guilty of any commercial offence, and that 
if he could prove it he should have his discharge, but the 
grant of the discharge should be in the hands of the court. 

Mr. MeLvitte GREEN observed that it did not neces. 
sarily follow that the creditor was a fool, or that the 
debtor was a knave, and there should be some tribunal 
for deciding whether the debtor was reasonably justified 
in incurring the debt. 

Mr. Mareerts (Huntingdon) spoke of the injury done 
by the proxy system, and was in favour of leaving matters 
in the hands of the creditors, He would have the proxy 
system abolished altogether. 

Mr. Tuorn zy (Liverpool) could not see his way, as far 
as the practice in Liverpool was concerned, in getting rid 
of liquidation by voluntary payments. Io many instances 
the bankrupt merchants had property abroad, and this 
would be otherwise practically irrecoverable. 

Mr. Simmonvs (Dorchester) thought the court should 
have the control of matters, and that the debtor should 
not be discharged except with its consent. He supported 
Mr. Wake’s most able paper. 

Mr. F. Mituer (London) said that under the last Bank- 
ruptcy Act a new state of things arose. Up to that time 
no payment had been made to trustees. for any services in 
administering the estate of the bunkrupt. The creditors 
were always anxious to take the debts and assets upon 
themselves and to wind up the estate without putting it to the 
expense of the payments which have now to be made to the 
trastee for his services. Prior to the Act the number of 
accountants was very limited, but siace they had increased 
enormously. He would have the system of paid trastees 
abolished, and have the creditors wind up the estate. 

Mr. W. J. McLetan (Rochester) would give to the debtor 
the means of calling his creditors together, and the court 
ae then resolve how the liquidation should be proceeded 
with. 

Mr, Wake, in reply, said that he was only desirous that 
after the bankrapt had earned his own livelihood the surplus 
should go to his creditors, He had no desire to put the 
bankrupt in gaol as had been suggested, but he thought that 
if a man who found himself getting into difficulties called bis 
ereditora together he would have no difficulty in getting 
them to accept a composition. When the d:+btor obtained 
goods he would of course know whether he was in a position 
to pay for them or not, and if he knew that he could not pay 
for them, he must necessarily, more or less, be something of 
a rogue, and deserve to be placed under some ban. Bank 
ruptcy ought not to be considered as a settlement of the debt, 
but the debtor should have an opportunity of paying it. 

The meeting then adjourned for luncheon, 


AFTERNOON MEETING. 
The Parsipenrt took the chair at 2.30 p.m, 
Tus Anti-sertLements (LAND) Aorration. 


The Rey. Mr, Mouse read the following paper which had 
been prepared by Mr. Atyaep Buevt, of London :— 

After referring to the demands of different classes of agita- 
tors and the history of the relaxation of feudal restraints on. 
alienation, the writer continued :- 

Thus, then (to use the words of » great lawyer, James 
Stephen), “the result of these several relaxations has ab. 
length been the complete diseugagement of the realty from 
all the feudal restraints on alienation, so that it may be 
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down as a general maxim, subject to a very few exceptions 
[which we state, in passing, to be unimportant], that all 
estates in land are now freely transferable,” and, that being 
go, we regret to feel unable to speak of the bona fides of those 
qbo cause the uninformed public to believe that landowners 
make use, in settlements, of the offspring of the feudal law 
for their aggrandisement, and the accumulation of land in 
large aggregate quantities in families—a state of things which, 
the agitators urge, can only be counteracted by violent cen- 
trifugal legislation, compelling land to ‘‘ disperse” (that is 
the favourite word), whether it naturally will or no, and 
whether for the good of the commonwealth it ought or no, 
and whether or no the effect would be to debase an agricul- 


‘tere which is at present the first in the world. 


Next in order for consideration comes the demand that 
there shall not be a single acre of land without an owner 
able to sell the fee simple thereof, and therefore the call for 
the abolition of “limited owners,” because they are alleged 
¢o be parties who can only sell less than the fee simple. 

We hear but little of the fact that settlements of land 
generally contain a power to the trustees to sell the fee 
simple discharged from the settlement, and that, where a 
settlement does not contain a power of sale, the Legislature 
has largely supplied it, 

But itis further urged that, whenever there is a limited 
owner, trustees may not in all cases be or feel justified in 
exercising their power of sale, and therefore it is still said, 
abolish limited owners. That sole remaining contention, 
however, has no longer any place, inasmuch as Earl Cairns 
has removed this sole remaining vestige of a pretence (as we 
take the liberty of calling it). His lordship prepared, and 
the House of Lords passed, a Bill giving power to all limited 
owners in all future settlements (and under conditions even 
io present settlements) of land to sell the fee simple thereof. 
That Act was sent from the House of Lords to the Honse of 
Commons so long ago as the 22nd of February last (1881), 
but it did not succeed in getting beyond a second reading 
there, and, that being so, we are, according to the rule that 
no one can take advantage of his own wrong, entitled to 
consider the case as if Lord Cairns’ Bill had not been 
hindered and had passed into a law. 

We may also, in pasing, remark that this patent obstruc- 
tion by the agitators of the fulfilment of what they have 
been calling for so loudly as necessary for the public good, 
points to some object on their part distinct from the public 


good. 

Such being the state of the case, it is manifest that this 
agitation has no base. If, as contended (though we by 
mo means admit the contention), it be really necessary that 
for the due uses of land as a sustainer of the people, it 
should be looked upon in so special a point of view as to 
‘require that every owncr (whether a limited owner or not) 
shall have the power at will to sell the fee simple, then 
here is the fee simple always at hand for sale, 

This agitation, then (whether consciously or not), finds 
itself in collision with the one great principle respecting 
wwhich the whole nation will joia issue. That great principle 
ie the right of every English person to settle all property, 
real and personal, for a life or lives in being and twenty-one 

ears after, and no longer. This well-defined right has 

n upheld by statesmen and lawyers as the necessary 
motive for thrift. English statesmen bave always seen that 
the living hand would lose the best motive to work while 
living if the dead hand were to be prevented by an arbitrary 
municipal Jaw from speaking reasonably after its death. 
The dead band works iu life from the consciousness that it 
can secure the product of its work to benefit, after its 
death, its own, who are dear to it, and that in the manner 
it believes to be best, and the existing well-digested law 
points out. 

If this beneficent law could possibly be altered at sucha 
bidding, it must, of course, be so with reference to all prop- 
erty. The acquisition of both personalty and land is the 
object of an honourable life's labour and ambition, and an 
Englishman has a right to require that whatever kind of 
investment he has selected, whether real or personal, 
shall remain as now upon equal terms as to settlement 

fore the laws of his country, The agitators single out 
land from all investments in order to depress its status, 
and the reason is not far to seek. Landowners are 
necessarily the most visible representatives of order, and 
‘are hated accordingly by their opponents. 

And now we arrive at tho. alleged public grievance of 
the undue accumulation of land by means of the operation 








of the so-called emanations from the Feudal System ; and 
before ea that accumulation from any re 
cause is impossible, a preliminary i 
—namely, is there an undue pi of land at all? 

Taking the authority to which the agitators have been 
so fond of referrinag—the new Domesday Book Retuarn— 
the facts come out as follows :— 

There are in England, excluding the metropolis and Wales, 
83,013,506 acres and 972,836 landowners, and the acreage is 
held thus : 

Owners in 
Num! 


ber. { 
703,289 own 151,171 acres, being leas than a rood each. 
These are the small owners, comprising peasants, 


&e. 

121,983 own 478,679 acres, being on an average between 3 
and4 acres each. Here we are still among the 
small owners. 

72,640 own 1,750,079 acres, being about 24 acres 
on an average each. Here we come upon the 
smaller yeomen, 

25,839 own 1,791,605 acres, being about 70 acres 
each, Here we are still among yeomen rising in the 


scale. 

32,317 own 6,827,346 acres, being about 212 acres on an 
average for each, Here we are among yeomen of 
a superior class. 

4,799 own 3,317,678 acres, being about 670 acres on an 
average for each. Here we enter among the 
smaller gentry. 

2,719 own 3,799,307 acres, being about 1,400 acres each. 
Here we continue among the gentry risiog in 
the scale. 

1,815 own 5,529,190 acres, beiog about 3,040 acres each. 
Here we continue among the gentry still rising in 
the scale. 

581 own 3,974,724 acres, being, on an average, 6,900 
acres each. Here we are still among the gentry 
still rising in the scale, 

293 own 5,392,304 acres, being on an average about 
18,500 acres each. Here we enter among the 
highest landed gentry of England, and there are 
none beyond. 





966,275 
6,448 put in Domesday Book as ‘‘ no areas” bat probably 
small owners, 
113 returned as “no rentals,” but they own in the 
aggregate 1,423 acres, being on an average about 
12 acres each. 
972,836 


The above return does not appear to us to show undue 
accumulation, but, on the contrary, as we submit, it shows 
a natural gradation and adjustment of ownerships such 
as English statesmen would look for in a great commercial 
country, where land, being the least-paying investment, 
is retained from motives besides and distinct from the 
income derived from it. Eoglish land has long ceased to 
be the only property of importance. Competing with land 
as an investment, there are 700 millions of funded debt 
(the safest security in the world), 700 millions of paid-up 
railway stock and shares—the enormous stock shares 
of all the other English private enterprizes resting on the 
faith of our Parliament, which is relied on t the 
world, Then there are large colonial, Indian, and other 
stocks, and the great capitals required for commerce and 
trade—forming a vast total and offering a selection there- 
—— investments paying better and more securely than 





and, 

Bat while land thus stands in the midst of those vast 
competing investments, the agitators ory aloud for its 
‘*dispersion,” so as to wrench it away from those who 
retain it because they regard considerations other than 
and besides mere income, and to force it into the possession 
of those who cannot afford to regard, in an investment, 
anything whatever bat yearly income, 

Rich men also prefer other investments to that of land. 
Observe, weekly, in the Ji/ustrated London News, the 
enormous amounts of peraonalty under which the estates of 
** dead hands" are aworn, We may alao with interest call to 
mind two atriking inetances of thie kind. In one case, the 
personal eatate having been sworn under several millions, 
our great Finance Minister is reported to have said in the 
House of Commons that the amount of the daty oa the 
estate had made ite mark upon the national income for the 
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in another case the personal estate was stated 
in‘amount than would have sufficed to. pur- 
landed estate which might be selected in all 
These millionaires might have bought land, of 
there is always abundence in the market, but they 
other investments, by the accumulation of which 
they died possessed of such great personal estates. 

Next, when we come to say a few words about settle- 
tients, we are somewhat at a disadvantage, because we 
find ourselves opposed to mere phrases, and not to realities. 
There are no such entails and settlements as those the 
descriptions of which have been confusing the minds of 

public, Phrases.are, of course, effective weapons when 
unscrupulously made use of, and it is scarcely possible, by 
merely expcsing their unreality, quite to undo the mis- 
chief they have done. However, we must be content 
with stating a little what the settlements really are, and 
what.the estates‘are which constitute the alleged accumnu- 
lations, and. how they are for periods more or less long re- 
tained in families. 

But, again, when we speak of land being put into settle- 
ment, it must always be borne in mind that above, beyond, 
independent of, and discharged from, the settlement, the land 
itself can always be'sold in fee simple, so that the settlement 
is not (as it may be expressed) positive, but beneficial only 
as respects the land. 

The family estates, moreover, brought into rettlement 
are aot, ‘as the'agitators would induce the public to believe, 
the estates which came into families long periods of years 
ago, and haveever since been‘compelled to stagnate in'those 
families by ‘the compulsion of entails. On the contrary, if 
any parts at allof the first granted land haveuninterruptedly 
continued in families, it isacomparative rarity. Family es- 
tater, as'they present themselves this day, have come together 
through all the vicissitudes cf generations ; they, or parts of 
them, bave been lost, forfeited, regained, sold, exctianged, 
purchased, devised, divided, given or devised by friends or 
relatives from motives of natural love and family affection. 
Indeed, the estates (and the older the family the more so) 
are the outcome of the chances and changes of human life 
throvghout generations ; and, so far from having been, as the 
agitators presume-to say, a useless stagnation through ages, 
they have been keeping in motion and circulation what is 
called the Land Market. 

And now suppose a family estate, such as we have 
described, to be brought intosettlement. The settlement can- 
not exceed the law or rule (before explained) sgainst perpetui- 
ties. At the end of the moderate time permitted by that rule 
the settlement may be described as in effect dying, and the 
thenowner decides what be will do with the property, or he 
ean, if he be of ageand so pleases, concur in a new dealing 

the property, without even waiting for the time allowed 

by thatrole to expire. The decision in either case ‘may be 
to keep the property in the family, or not to doso, Often 
the owner makes a new settlement, but almost always unlike 
the former one ; sometimes only part of the property is put 
into a new settlement, and often a division of it takes place. 
no new settlement takes place, but the owner keeps 

the fee during his life, sells part of it, it may be, and, at his 
a mers the — in his family as he thinks Fs tego 
ways. jus, not by way of legal compuision, but 

always by legal voluntary 
hitherto been taught to consider as a part of freedom, an 
estate or a part of it remain in a family for periods longer 
or shorter, as the case may be, but the absolate right to Jic- 
tate which way an estate is to go must recurevery time the 
Fale against perpetuities sets it freefrom all settlement-control 


The of families natarally is clannish, and it 
ought to be so. It is not the love of money which tends 
to keep land in families, because any landowner would 
improve his income by turning it into money and investing 
it; but it is an honour, distinction, and fair ambition to 
hold and retain land in a family, and especially if its 
aneestors were landowners (though probably not of the same 
land), and bore their part in the formation of the history of 
sodieoponclbedibe thio thoery of” diepesion,” fo tno soastey 

is of “di ion ”’ is in a country 
situated a8 Eogland is. They know, because common sense 
tells them, that if land ie to prosper and to enable its owner 
live on it, and by it, end to do upon it the liberal and 
beneficent acts he does, it ought to be held upon such a scale 


‘will admit of the development. of all its uses and capa- | deeds have in form remained but 


act, such as British subjects have | 
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bilities. The education of English history has, moreover,. 
tanght families what an inestimable advantage it is to- 
have a head to a family, and they have not the slightest, 
intention of allowing themselves. to ‘become like that head- 
less soft fish which the wonderful wit of the head of one of 
the noblest of the Scottish races has so lately immortalized: 
among us. 

English landowners: do not, therefore, intend to allow: 
themeelves to be robbed ‘of the present moderate power of 
settling which they have in common with and to the same- 
extent only as the owners Of personal estate, That power ig 
part, and only ‘part, of the ballast of the good. ship. A. 
providence, kind to England, has placed it there, and 
* hands off ” is the:command to:'those who would attempt to- 
throw that ballast overboard. 


And now it remains only to apply that ‘test, which is: 
above all agitations and partisanships: ‘* By their fruits you 
shall know them.” 

The writer of this has for nearly fifty years been profes-- 
sionally and largely concerned for landowners (both fee 
simple and limited owners), and increasingly so year.by year, 
and these have been but a part of their acts, as he hag. 
known—and seen them—regularly year by year, and with. 
methodical liberality ; draining, building, re-building, road- 
making, and other improvements of various kinds have been 
done by the owners; sites given by them for churches, 
chapels, and schools ; labourers’ cottages liberally built with. 
especial care to provide separate accommodation for. parents, 
boys, and girls respectively ; villages for the labouring 
population renovated, rebuilt, cleansed, and improved re. 
spectively ; churches and schools built and endowed ; practi- 
cal examples set for the encouragement and improvement of 
agriculture, and much pains taken for improving the breed 
of animals; no labourer grown old in their services left un-- 
provided for for the remainder of his life; and the cases of 
the poor carefully considered. We desire to call especial 


_attention to the most important fact that it is the landowner: 


only who can be at all relied on to build such cottages for the 
labourer as will secure his family from overcrowding with 
its sad and immoral effects upon so very many-thousands of 
our fellow-subjects. ‘There seem to be only three sets of 
persons who build labourers’ cottages, namely, the Jabourer,. 
retired builders, or other tradesmen who make the. highest 
rent they can, and the landowner. The last is the only one 
who can be relied upon to make it a principle so to build as: 
to consult the best domestic requirements and the morality 
of the labourer, his wife, and children. 

At the conclusion of the paper the Paxstpant.suggested. 
that the two next papers'on the programme should be taken. 
betore any discussion was entered upon. 


Lanp TgexvreE aNp Division 1n Bricuton AND Nereupovr-- 
HOOD. 

Mr. F. E, Sawyer (Brighton) read a very interesting 
Paper on on this subject, which we hope to print in full here-. 
Tue Simptirication or Converancine Eerscrep BY 
Lorp: Cairns’ Act, 


Mr. J. 8. Runensrern (London) read the following paper 
on this subject :— 

In the closing days of August there passed through Par- 
liament, almost unnoticed, an Act destined seemingly to 
work little less than a revolution in the practice of convey- 
ancing. Even among the various Bills mentioned in the 


| annual report of the council of the society as recently as’ 
| July last, no reference whatever is made to the Convey- 


| 





ancing and Law of Property Act, 1881, or Lord Cairns’ 
Act, to give it at once the name by which it is likely 
to be known. No 38 es marked its intro- 
duction, no debates its several readings, and no 
divisions its progress. The public, and even the 
fession, were almost unaware that such a statute had 
been under the consideration of Parliament, when they 
learned that the measure was already law. 

For generations our system of conveyancing, has been 
antiquated, a mystery to the public, ani ‘endless ry 
reproach to lawyers. All our great CO for the: 
last forty years— Brougham, Lord St. 

Lord Westbury, Lord Cranworth, Lord Cairns, and 

oes “ones ee need ¢. Payee several 
ve attempted it, but none hitherto success, ee 

tle changed, none ne the a 
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more effective—to use the lste Lord Justice James's 
pbrase—for their tons of sealing-wax and acres of 

ent. At last we appear to be on the threshold 
‘of a newera, This Act, brought in by a Conservative 
ex-Chancellor and supported by a Liberal Chancellor, has 
swept away. one-half at least of the verbiage that still incum- 
bers our common forms. After the 3lst.of December in this 
year, we must prepare ourselves-for a new and, beyond all 
doubt, a better state of things, 

As long ago as 1845 Lord Brougham’s Act provided that, 
in every conveyance of freehoids purporting to ba made in 
pursuance of that Act, the covenants for right to convey, 
-quiet enjoyment, free from incumbrances, further assurance, 
and production of title deeds, and the. trastee’s covenant 
against incumbrances, need not be set ont at length, but 
should be enfficiently incorporated by their titles ; and that, 
in the absence of any special exception, the general words 
and “all the estate” clause should be implied in every such 
deed. This Act has remained almost a dead letter. Lord 
Oranworth’s Act of 1860 did not contain any provisions to 
sffect an ordinary purchase deed, but gave mortgagees 
statutory powers .to sell, to insure, and to appoint 
@ receiver. These powers were unduly restricted, 
-and in practice it has not been usaal to rely thereon —at 
least without special variations. Why, then, is the present 
Act likely to succeed where the former Acts have failed ? 
Mainly for two reasons—(1) because of its wide sweep, it 
applies to property.of every kind ; (2) but. chiefly because 
its application is not left optional. The reform is positive, 
not permissive. The provisions of the Act must be 
expressly excluded; they are not merely left open for 
adoption or rejection. ;. some cases they are even im- 
perative, and cannot be excluded at all. 

What are the main provisions of this Act, and in what 
respects will it alter the present practice? Without ven- 
turing to give a complete list, the leading changes may be 
summarized as follows :— 


L—As to Contracts for Sale. 


1.-A purchaser of a leasehold interest is not entitled to 
all for the title to the leasehold reversion. This is an 
‘extension of the principle introduced by the Vendor and 
Porohaser Act, 1874, which provided that the title of the 
lessor should not be required. 

2. Evidence of title prior to the date fixed by law or by 
the contract is not to be required, even although referred 
to by the abstract. 

3. The production of the last receipt for rent payable 
‘before completion ia to be sufficient evidence that all the 
covenants of the lease have been duly performed. 

4. The purchaser is to bear the expense of the production 
and obtaining copies of all deeds and documents not in the 
vendor's possession, and of all certificates, declarations, 
and the like, required for the verification of the title. 


Ii,—As to Conveyances. 


1. Freehold Jand, or a thing in action, may be conveyed 
‘by a busband to his wife, or by a wife to her husband. This 
provision strikes another blow at the old maxim that the 
husband and wife are one. 

2. The word ‘‘ grant” is rendered unnecessary, and estates 
in fee simple, in tail, and in tail male and female may be 
«tented by. the use of these titles without using the word 
“ heirs,’’ or other words of limitation. 

8. The general words and “all the estate” clause are 
‘implied. 

4. Covenants for title are implied. Thus, in an ordinary 
conveyance, it will not be necessary to insert covenants by 
the vendor for right to convey for quiet enjoyment for 
freedom from incumbrances or for further assurance, and 
_ if the conveyance is of leaseholds (the Act substitutes the 
‘word “oonveyance” for ‘‘assignment”), a further 
“Covenant that the lease is valid is implied. Where a 
‘trustee, however, or a mortgagee conveys, the only cove- 
‘nant implied is the usnal one against incambrances, 

6. A simple acknowledgment in writing of an obligation 
40.do.so.ia substituted for the covenant to produce deeds, 
and the. ordinary of such @ covenant are 


A covenant binds the heirs, exeoutora, and adminis- 
‘\dratoraof the covenantor, and the benefit of a covenant 
@xtends to the heire, executors, administrators, and assigns 








of the covenantee as the case requires. It is therefore un- 
necessary to name them. , ix 
: to indorse-a receipt if a receipt is 
contained in the body of the deed, and payment can be made 
to a solicitor producing a deed duly: signed without! farther 
authority. 

8. A purchaser cannot require a conveyance to be executed 
in his presence, but is entitled, at hisown expense, to-haveit 
attested by any person he may appoint. This is imperative, 


IIL—As to, Mortgages. 


1. Covenants for title by the mortgagor are implied, and, 
where the mortgage is of leasehoids, the further covenants 
that the lease is valid and for payment of rent and perform- 
ance of covenants. ae 

2. The following powers are implied : 

(1) To sell, if deleult be made in peying off after-three 
months’ notice, or if' the interest is two months ia arrear, or 
on breach of any other provision. ° 

(2) To insure. 

(3) To appoint a receiver, with powers of management, 
at any time after the power of sale can be exercised, 

(4) To cut timber. : : ; 

(5) To grant, if the mortgagee is in possession, agricul- 
tural occupation and building leases, subject to certain 
conditions. ¥ SHE D6 

3. A mortgagor, while in possession, has am implied 
right to grant similar leases, subject to the same: condi- 
tions 


4. The mortgagor has the right to require the mort- 

gagee to transfer the mortgage instead of reconveying the 
ro lo 

. Har’ eatistony form of mortgage is given, in which are 

implied, in addition to the covenants and powers already 

mentioned, a covenant by the mortgagor for payment of 

principal and interest at the appointed times, and the 

usual proviso for redemption on payment thereof. 

6. A mortgagor‘is entitled to inspect the documents of 
title and to take copies thereof at all reasonable times, This 
is imperative. 

7. Consolidation of mortgages made subsequent to the 
Act is abolished. 

8. In cases where money is advanced by two or more 
persons, it is assumed, unless the contrary be stated, that 
it was advanced on a joint account, and the receipt of 
the survivor is sufficient. 

9. Lands mortgaged may be sold, without the concur- 
rence of the mortgagee, by payment into court of a sum 
sofficient to satisfy the advance, interest, and costs. This 
is imperative. ‘ 

10, Freehold estates vested by way of mortgage im any 
person solely are, on his death, notwithstanding any testa- 
mentary disposition, to go to his personal representatives. 
This is imperative. 

ll. The visions regarding general words and “all 
the estate if and as to the covenants binding 
and extending to the heirs and representatives 
meationed when speaking of conveyances, apply equally 


to 5 
montanens IV.—As to Leases. 


1, The rent and the lessor’s and lessee’s covenants 
respectively run with the reversion, and can be appor- 
tioned so aa to prevent such covenants losing their force 
on account of any technical rule consequent on a devolu- 
tion of interest or other event, or the severance of the 
reversionary estate. pe 

2. New and extensive powers are given to 
to grant relief against forfeiture, and, in substance, relief 
can always be obtained where damages are. sufficient 
compensation, except ia the case of the breach of an 
unqualified covenant not to assign, or of a condition for for- 
feiture on the bankruptcy of the lessee or on the taking in 
execution of the lessee’s interest. The law relating to 
relief against forfeiture in cage of non-payment of reat is 
left unchanged. 

3.. A term that originally. was not less than 300 years, of 
which there is not less than 200 years unexpired, opi 
where there is no rent attached, can be turned into a 
simple by the party eutitled to the term declaring by deed 
that from and after the execution thereof the term shall be 

into a fee simple. ? 

All these provisions as t> leases are imperative, 
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V.— Miscellaneous. 


The Act contains also many provisions relating to trustees 
and executors, married. women, infants, rent-charges, powers 
of attorney, notices, &c., in part removing admitted defects 
in the law, and in part providing that limitations usually 
inserted by predent conveyancers shall henceforth be im- 

lied, But these need not be stated in detail: enough has 
, n said to give some idea of the changes made by the 


ct. 

To enumerate these c is to manifest their import- 
ance. Every conveyancer here can see for himself how 
much needless complexity may be avoided by reliance 
upon the Act. Some provisions it may indeed be found 
necessary to exclude, or rather to vary, or oftener still to 
amplify. In the case of a contract for sale, it may be that 
the liability thrown on the purchaser to bear the expense 
attending production and the like of documents not in the 
vendor’s possession is too serious to be incurred except in 
cases where the title is known to be simple; if the pur- 
chaser is to verify the vendor's title, it may be as rash in 
future to sign an open agreement to purchase as it now is 
to sign an open agreement to sell. The provisions as to con- 
Veyances, again, may at times need to be supplemented ; on 
a sale of leaseholds, for instance, the usual covenant by the 
assignee to pay rent and perform covenantsand to indemnify 
the assignor therefrom must be added, since, strangely enough, 
it has been omitted from the list of implied covenants. And 
mortgagees will probbly, for their own protection, insist on 
restricting, if not excluding, the mortgagor’s right to grant 
leases, and will take to themselves absolute power to lease 
upon default, and that on any conditions they think fit; and 
will, by express stipulation, preserve the existing right to 
consolidate. Bat to supplement and enlarge the provisions 
of the Act, not to restrict or evade them, will, it may be 
hoped, be the aim of the profession. Any attempt that may 
be made to exclude the operation of the Act in every-day 
practice will most probably fail, it will certainly deserve 


to fail, The Act may not be complete, and its language” 


may not always be happily chosen, The difficulty of 
passing such a measure through Parliament, and the many 
concessions that have to be made to avoid encountering 
opposition that in the present state of public business 
would be fatal to its pros of becoming law, will 
probably explain most of its defects. The Solicitors’ Re- 
muneration Act, 1881, passed at the same time, introduces 
the principle of remuneration in conveyapcing matters by 
a scale of rates of commission, and professional charges are 
not henceforth to depend upon the length of each docu- 
ment, If a scale be authorized, equitable at once to the 

blic and to the profession, solicitors at least, paid no 

nger for mere mechanical Jabour but for professional 
skill, will have no cause to regret the introduction of these 
iengonated reforms. 

r. W. Metmotn Watters gave a history of the Bill 
referred to in Mr. Rubenstein’s paper, which sprang from a 
paper read by Mr. Lawrence at the Cambridge meeting in 
1879, followed by one by Mr. Dees on the subject. The 
Lord Chancellor then intimated to the council that he in- 
tended to take up the subject, and a special committee of the 
council was formed, who made a number of suggestions to his 
lordship, which were adopted almost in their entirety, This 
Bill was forwarded to the council, who made suggestions 
which were again adopted, and be thought the Law Society 
might claim the credit of the measure. He (Mr. Walters) 
thought it the most rational system of law reform which 
had been brought forward for many years. It was a reform 
on the right principles. It was not simply handiog over 
their business into the hands of officials, and the establish- 
ment of an enormous amount of titles and deeds, but it was 
the leaving the solicitor to do his own work, and in that 
way giving him tools of well-tempered steel in which he 


could work. He hailed it as a step in the right direction. 
Mr. J.J, Tovarz (London) trusted the solicitors would not 
be afraid of reform. He believed that the time was comin 
when the law of entail and primogenitore would be abolished. 
hoa & good thing if trusts were limited simply to 
fancy * 
Mr. Yowrzn, M.P. (Wolverham , detailed the various 
which the Bill had poe! 


steps through and dilated upon the 
extractdinary care which had been exercised in framing it, 
Mr. Osborne Morgan, Mr. Horace Davey, snd Mr. Justice 
Chitty having been the principals in piloting it through 
Committee, Two members of the Council of the Lasorpenated 





Law Society had represented the solicitor branch of the pro- 
fession, together with a solicitor of eminence from Bristo} 
and one from Liverpooi. Mr. Wolstenholme and Mr, 
Reilly, who drew the Bill, attended every meeting of the 
council and had carried out the alterationg which were 
thought desirable. The Bill would give simplicity and 
economy in conveyancing matters. He was not a_believey 
in the present law of entail, and must differ toto ce/o from the 
opinions expressed in Mr, Bell’s paper. 


Mr. Ross spoke in high terms of Mr. Bell’s paper, and ob- 


served that trustees were a most useful class of persons, who 
— a great deal of time and labcur without any remunera. 
ion. 

Mr. Ince (London) suggested that there should be some 
plan by which copyhold could be turned into freehold, and, 
in the case of leasehold property for ninety-nine years the 
tenant should have the power, by purchasing the ground.. 
rent, to turn it into freehold. 

Mr. BopENn#AM (Hereford) remarked that the estates be. 
longing to large charities, such as the hospitals, and to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, specially needed legislation, and 
gave instances to prove that upon these estates the benefits 
spoken of in Mr. Bell’s paper did not exist. 

In the evening a dinner was given under the Dome, 
at which Mr, Howuert presided. About 400 geutlemea 
were present, 


SECOND DAY, WEDNESDAY, OCT. 12, 
Bitus oF Saez. 


Mr. C. T. SaunpErs (Birmingham), read the following 
paper entitled, ‘* Bills of Sale, their Fraudulect Character ‘and: 
Pernicious [ffect, including a Review of the Commons’ 
Report on Proposed Amendments of the Law relating. 
thereto.” 

Many years ago, in a paper read before the Metropoli- 
tan and Provincial Law Association, the writer tr: the 
early history of bills of sale, and the successive develop- 
ment and changes in the law concerning them, and drew 
attention to the abuses which even then attended them, 
and called for legislative interference. 

Tbese abuses went onslowly increasing, in proportion to 
a comparatively slow increase iu the securities themselves, 
until 1878, when, by what has proved to be a most uofor- 
tunate provision in the Amendment Act of that year, bills 
of sale were taken out of the ‘‘reputed ownership” clauses 
of the bankruptcy laws, and so made comparatively safe 
securities to the money-lenders. The immediate result was 
that in two years bills of sale increased from 14,000 to the 
prodigious number of nearly 57,000, or four times tho 
number, the increase in the previous twenty years having 
only been about 5,000. Soon the disastrous effect of this. 
change of legislation became apparent from the numerous 
cases of oppression and extortion that came before the 
courts, and two Bills for the amendment of the Act of 
1878, containing very similar clauses, were brought into the 
— last session—one at the instance of the Board of 

ade, ; 

A committee of the couneil of this society considered 
these Bille, and reported substantially against them, and 
the council adopted the report. 

1 am obliged to say, as a member of the council taking 
in this paper an opposite view, that the decision them 
arrived at was not cnanimous. One of these Bille was: 
eventually referred to a select committee, on which were 
three country solicitors, representing respectively the great 
commercial centres of Liverpool, Bristol, and Wolver- 
hampton, 

The Lord Chancellor had previously, in January last, 


sent a circular to all the county court jadges and registrars, 


asking for information as to the operation of bille of aale,, 
and particolarly with regard to the Act of 1878, and 
forther asking for suggestions for the amendment of the 
law concerning them, 
Replies were received from eighteen judges and fifty 
registrars, and these replies were laid before Parliamen 
course were fully considered by the Select Committes. 


The Committee also called before them @ certain numberof | 
representative witnesses, amongst them Mr. Motteram, Q.C.,. 
nut, and formerlyaneminent. 


is Jotes of the Birmingham 
bankraptcy practitioner in our own branch of the profession. 
—a most competent witness; Mr. Marshall, the registrar of 
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the Leeds Court, anda member of the council; Mr. Ford, 
theeditor of the Law Times; three professed money-lenders; 
an experienced accountant; a Bristol flour factor, dealing 
largely with farmers ; and the recretary of the Asacciated 
Chambers of Commerce. A body of evidence of great in- 
terest and value is to be found in the two blue books now 
before me,.a very brief summary of which I purpose giving. 
Tam sorry I shall be unable to do more, for some of it is of 
the most graphic and startling description, and it will lose 
much of its force by being so summarized. 

Before giving the result of this evidence I will shortly state 
a few leading points connected with the development of bills 
of sale through the effect of decided cases, 

Originally bills of sale were comparatively innocent 
instruments, for the English common law followed the civil 
law in requiring all transfers of legal ownership in chattels 
to ke accompanied by a transfer of possession, and that is the 
law of Scotland now. 

This was solemnly decided to be the law of England in 
Twynes' case (3 Co. Rep. in the 44 Eliz.), and this doctrine 
was upheld nearly two centuries later by Lord Hardwicke, the 
greatest equity judge of the last century, and who spoke in 
language well adapted to the present time of the evils of 
delusive credit in allowing persons to appear outwardly to the 
world in possession of goods the ownersbip in which had passed 
from them. It is perheps not generally remembered that 
it was as Jate as 1834, or leas than fifty years ago, that 
the Court of Queen’s Bench in the leading case of Martin- 
dale v, Booth (Barn, and Adol. Reports), adjudicating upon 
the validity of a bill of sale prepared in the modern form, 
finally decided that the want of possession in the transfer 
of personal chattels, whether absolute or conditional, 
does not necessarily constitute fraud under the Statate of 
Elizabeth. 

A vast crop of secret and fraudulent transactions fol- 
lowed the enunciation of the new doctrine, and in twenty 
years the evil had become so great that it beoame necessary 
to pass the Registration Act, which had an undoubted 
beneficial effect. 

A farther and only less unfortunate development in the 
law concerning bills of sale and departure from the ancient 
simplicity of the common law took place abont twenty years 
8g0, when the Lords, in thecase of Holrovd v. Marshall, against 
the opinion of Lord Campbell and the first impressions of 
Lord Wensleydale, who after all gave a very halting judg- 
ment, decided that a bill of sale might he eo framed as to 
pass after-acquired property; and the latest extension of 
this view is found in the very recent case of Lazarus v. 
Andrade, which decides that not merely goods brought by 
substitution, but pure additions to a debtor's stock, may 80 


There two leading cases, Martindale v. Booth and Holroyd 
¥. Marshall, are answerable for much of the mischief in. 
separable from bills of sale, A series of cases, too numerous 
to Menticn, have developed the law of bills of sale to this 
point, that in the absence of oxprees fraud (most difficult to 
prove), a bill of sale may hold good although given on the 
eve of bankruptcy, and comprising the whole of a debtor’s 
effects, including after-acquired property, whether by sub. 
eaten or addition, and that for an antecedent debt coupled 

th a Virtually colourable present advance. I will only 
mention, in addition, two very late cases, decided last year, 
ce bearing upon the evidence taken by the Select Com- 
ee Davis v. Goodman, decided by the Court of 
areal, overruling the Common Pleas Division, and 
eciding that as between grantor and grantee a bill of 
sale is valid, although not registered ; and the Mercantile 

ky. Hampson, in which the Queen’s Bench held that 

sone the ordivary form of bills of sale the grantor has an 

implied licence to carry on bis trade, and 80 a purchaser 
him without notice is protected. 

Such being the state of the law concerning bills of eale, 
What bas been the result of the system eo established ? 

The evidence laid before the Select Committee affords a 

usive answer, 

Lawyers are not, asa rule, prone to exaggeration, but 

language in which, with @ general concurrence of 
opinion approaching to unanimity, judges and registrars of 
fouiit courts, the men of all others necessarily most 
with the working of the present law, reoord their 

is unusually 
I will give brief extracte from the eviden f 
more important witnesses, nab 


[Mr. Saunders then referred to the evidence uf different 
witnesses. | 

The Lord Advocate was the last witness called, and the- 
committee aft-rwards settled and brought in their report, 
adopting, with one exception, the principal provisions of the 
Amendmont Bi!], and adding new clauses based upon the 
evidence laid before them. 

The leading features of the Bill as thus amended are as- 
follows : 

1. Bills of sale to have a schedule of property attached 
thereto, and to be only valid in respect of the chattels com- 
prised therein, ; 

2. No bill of sale to have any effect upon the chattels- 
comprised in such schedule if they did not at the time 
actually belong to the grantor. 

3. An exception made as to growing crops, and produce, . 
plant, and machinery. 

4, Every bill of sale under £50 to be invalid. 

5. All bills of sale to be executed in the presence of a 
commissioner for taking oaths in the Supreme Court, and 
who is also a certificated solicitor, and who must state in 
the attestation that be has carefully explained the instru-- 
ment to, and was appointed by, and is the soli¢itor of the 
grantor, 

6. Bills of sale to be transmitted from central office to- 
countv courts for local registration. 

7. Every bill of sale not registered to be void. 

8. Bills of sale to be subject to the order and dis posi‘ion 
clauses of the Bankruptcy Act where bankruptcy or liquida-- 
tion follows within twelve months. 

9. Chattels not to be removed or sold for three clear: 
days after seizure. 

It cannot be said that the committee were not justified in 
reporting in favour of the above araendments in the law re- 
lating to bills of sale; the case for such amendments was- 
proved to the very bilt. 

My own opinion would have gone with those who, re- 
turning to the ancient simplicity of the common law, would 
have assimilated our Jaw to that of the civil law and the law 
of Scotland, and made transfer of possession ne to the 
validity of every mortgage of personal chattels, and I am 
certainly disappointed to find that the very stropg evidence- 
in favour of invalidating bills of sale given shortly before 
bankruptey or liquidation was not acted upon by the com- 
mittee. However, the prohibition of these fraudulent instru- 
ments in the very numerous cases where fraud and extortion 
are shown t» have been most prevalent, coupled with the- 
restoration of the protection to creditors afforded by the 
order and disposition clauses of the Bankruptcy Acts, and 
the alteration in the distinctly immoral law which sanc- - 
tioned the assigament of after-acquired moveable property 
will, at’ all events, ‘‘clear the air,” and while the first of 
such amendments will rescue thousands from the hands of 
the money-lenders, the two last will largely benefit the. 

liog community. 

In consequence of the lateness of the session no farther- 
progress was made with the Bill ; butit will, no doubt, be 
re-introduced next session, when I trust it will be heartily 
supported by the members of our society and i y 
by our council, now by the publication of the blue boots. 
better advised, I am not sanguine enough to suppose that 
fraud in its protean forms can be entirely eliminated from. 
society by any amount of legislative interference ; but this. 
I do hold to, that lawyers before all others are called upon 
to devise remedies for grave defects in the administration. 
of justice, and are therefore bound to use all their influ. 
ence in promoting such well-considered measures of reform. 
as appear likely to remove such defects, and to effect a- 
salutary improvement in those laws of which we are the 
servants, 

Mr.. Mintxr (Bristol) attributed the frauds which. were- 
perpetrated under bills of sale to the operation of the 20th. 
clause of the last Act of Parliament on tne subject, and stated 
that, whilst in 1878 20,059 bills of sale were registered, in~ 
1879, the first year of the working of the present Act, no less 
than 50,195 had been registered, or an average of 1,089 per 
week or nearly 200 for each working day of the year, One 
hundred and fifty per cent. of these bills were the effect of* 
the operation of the 20th section of the Act, the order and 
disposition clause, which he considered to be answerable toa. 

t extent for the increase of bills of sale, Last week 902. 
ls of sule were registered, or 150 per diem, 379 or 40 per 
cent. of which were for less than £20 and 146 for kess than 





£10, and they all know as practical lawyers what the effeet:. 
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-of bills of sale for less than £20 was. In ninetysnine cases 
out of the bundred they entailed absolute ruin on the grantor. 
He:soggested that no bill of ssle should be permitted to be 
given for less than £20; that it should not affect after-ac- 
quired property ; that there should be a schedule attached in 
all cases, and that the interest should notexceed ten or fifteen 
cent. 

Mr. J. A. Rose (London) believed that most people who 
gave bills of sale were ‘fraudulent debtors, and most people 
-_ pretended to lend money on them were equally fraudu- 


Mr. Howterr (Brighton) said the views of Mr. Saunders 
bad been discussed in committee of the Council of the 
Incorporated Law Society. It was very extraordinary 
-that this strong opposition to bills of sale came from the 
part of England where Mr. Saunders resided. He knew 
that to many people in Brighton who let lodgings, school- 
masters, and others, they were of the greatest value in 
enabling them to obtain credit upon their furniture. . 
Saunders’ views had not been accepted by the Council 
of the Incorporated Law Society, nor had they been 
adopted by the Committee of the House of Commons. 
Many people had invested their capital in furniture, and 
he did not see why they did not use it asmuch asa person 
who possessed land or buildings, 

Mr. J, T. Arxrnson (Selby) said he agreed with Mr. 
Saunders’ paper, but he would prefer to bave ail bills of 
sale in a statutory form. He gave some instances of money 
being lent to farmers on bills of sale at an interest of 
‘250 per cent. He would also like these bills of sale to be 
attested before the registrar of the county courts, or before 
a solicitor of well-known reputation, and they ought to be 
published in the district in which the grantor lived, and a 
-copy kept at the county court of the district. He had no 
objection to bills of sale, If a man was entitled to 
mortgage his house, surely he was entitled to do the same 

-with his furniture. : 

Mr. H. Bramuzy (Sheffield) thought that the new Act 
had turned what was previously a poor security into a 
good one, and made it a statutory form of mortgage of 
me and chattels, and he could see very little difference 

een a mortgage of goods and chattels and a mortgage 
-of land, The rate of interest might be high, but when it 
was a bad security it was undoubtedly much higher. 

The PresmpEnT said that Mr. Miller had drawn up a 
resolution to the following effect :—That in any future 
legislation the council be requested to endeavour that it 
sball be provided (1) that bills of sale shall not be valid 
if granted for less than £20 ; (2) that after-acquired prop- 
erty shall be exempt; (3) that a schedule shall be 
given int all cases; (4) that goods shall not be removed 
within three days after seizure ; (5) that the 20th section 
of the present Act shall be repealed ; (6) that the interest 
shall be limited. 

The motion having been seconded, 

Mr. F. K, Moston (London) was doubtful of the wisdom 
of attempting to legislate with regard to the interest 
but was generally in favour of the proposition. He 
suggested that the debtor should be required to make a 
statutory declaration that he was in a position to pay all 

this debte at the time of giving the bill of sale. 


Mr. C. Forp (London) spoke in favour of licensing the 
money-lenders in the same way that pawnbrokers were 
licensed. He was of opivion that district registries should 
be instituted, and could not see why bills of sale given in 
Liverpool should be compelled to be sent to London for 


registration. 

Mr. G. Wate (London) could not see the wisdom of 
prelcuding a person from giving a bill of sale for less than 
£20. Upon the same principle they would have to 
preclude the giving a promissory note for the same 
amount. What he wanted was that the poor should be 
made to understand the character of bills of sale, in which 
case they would not give them. He would not, however, 
have the holder of « bill of sale placed in » worse position 
than other creditor. 

Mr. W. J. Fraser, ©.C. (London), wished to except 
from the resolution that part referring to after-acquired 
property, and he wanted to get rid of the “order and 
disposition”’ clause in the present Act. 


Mr, Waxz (York) would like to prevent any assignment 
awhatever of personal property. In an experience of 
forty years he had never known a single bill of sale which 





had. not entailed misery on the person giving it, 
moved, as an amendment, that all bills of sale on 
personal: property shoald be abolished. 


ment. 
The amendment was pnt. and negatived. 


Mr, 8. Learoyp (Haddersfield) said his experience wy 


entirely contrary to that of Mr. Wake, and a very cop. | 


siderable number of lodging-house keepers were euablel 


to sarry on their business by the aid of obtaining advanca 
on bills of sale; and the same thing was trae of small 
manufacturers and:others. ¥ 

The resolutions were then pat, with the following 


resalt:— 

That no bill of sale should be allowed for a less amonaj 
than £20,—Carried. 

That the bill of sale should not affect after-acquire 
property.—Negatived. 

That a schedule should in all cases be given.—Carried; 

That goods should not be removed within three dey 
after seizure.—Carried. 

That the 20th section of the present Act should by 
repealed (order and disposition clause).—Negatived. 

That the rate of interest should be limited.—Negatived, 

Mr, MunToN moved, and Mr. Wake seconded, that no 
creditor at the date of the bill of sale should be affected 
thereby. 

The motion was put and negatived. 


Mr. Munton moved that registration should be 


sory, and that every grantor of a bill of sale should. file ay 


affidavit that the goods, if realized with his other assets, 
would pay his current creditors. 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. J. Ropinson (Londoa) moved, and Mr. Parwet, 
seconded, that local registries be established in connection 
with the head registry in London, and that district regig 
trars be appointed; also, that notice should be given 
the head registrar in London, within a certain period, of all 
country bilis of sale, aud that the district registry be kepbat 
the head office, 

The motion was carried. 


Mr. Miner moved that no bill of sale should be legal 
unless it were for a present advance of cash. 
The motion was negatived. 


PosITION AND PROSPECTS OF THE PROFESSION, 


Mr. Wm. Forp read the following paper, at the conclusi 
moving the resolution referred to :— 

It may be interesting and instructive to devote some 
attention to the position and prospects of our profession. 

Speaking from an experience of it for nearly half a cen 
tury, I} think I may affirm without fear of contradiction, 
that no profession has risen so much in public estimation 
during the last fifty years as our own. 

The opinion expressed about forty years ago by an eminelt 
equity barrister, afterwards Lord Chancellor, that no soli¢itet 
ought to be in the receipt of a professional income abort 
£500 per annum, reflects, with perhaps some oe nae 
the estimation in which solicitors were then generally 
at any rate by the bar. 

Fifty years ago no practising solicitor was a member @ 
the Legislature ; now no less than seventeen solicitors have 
seats in the House of Commons for fifteen boroughs 
two counties, including the county in which we are now 


assembled, so worthily represented by our former president, 
Mr. Gregory. ~ 
No solicitor fifty years ago could be a county magi 


the injustice of such a disability has been recently recogniaat 
and redressed by the Legislature, subject to the reasonabll 
restriction that solicitors shall not act as justices of the 
yeace in the counties in which their offices are sit i 
‘ew were the — from either University who: at 0 


time sought admission into our ranks ; now about sixtem) 


per cent. of those who pass the, final examination are 
cruited from Oxford and Cambridge ; the number is ever 
the increase. 


Ps 
I well remember that, in my younger days, a fellow of | 


college was considered by some of his contemporaries to ha 

lost caste by articling himself to an eminent solicitor. 
Fifty years ago a judge would have considered it dem 

gatory to the ermine if he placed his son in the lower t 

of his profession ; now, as is well known, no such pre 





Mr. R. W. Guawesere (Walsall) seconded the amend. 
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: Se and the sons of a judge may betake themselves in- 
_ differently to either branch of the profession without eliciting 


ing remark from their associates. 
. I fately met with an amusing confirmation of the low 
esteem in which solicitors were held, about the beginning of 
this century, in Lord Campbell's biography. 

Writing to his father, under date of the 5th of May, 1805, 
and describing the life of himself and fellow-pupils in the 
giambers of Tidd, the special sane he says, ‘We have 
excellent sport occasionally in humbugging the attorneys. 
With some of them I am obliged to be very guarded, as they 
know a vast deal more than I do; but others I can throw 
into raptures of admiration by quoting statutes that were 
never passed, and citing cases that were never decided.” 

J apprehend that such ‘‘ sport” would not be indulged in 

ys by any student for the bar who wished to thrive 
in his profession. 

Lord Campbell could not then have anticipated that 
within twenty vears of his death, a Lord Chancellor in the 
House of Lords and an Attorney-General in the House of 
Commons would have quoted the opinion of solicitors that 




















olay opinion should prevail in both Houses of Parliament in op- 
rm position to the wishes of the bar. 


patived. Itmay be useful to trace the causes of this remarkable 
that no in public opinion. 
affected Probably the extension of the higher class of education, 
and the general diffusion of culture and refinement, are the 
chief factors in this change. When I was a boy the eminent 
compu. schools of England might nearly be counted on the fingers 
file ag Me of one hand; Eton, Westminster, Harrow, Winchester, 
assets, Rugby, and Shrewsbury pretty well filled the list. Now 
these schools are fuller than ever, and a multitude of other 
schools offering the same class of education have either been 
ane newly founded or revived and re-animated. 
nectils The mere mention of Tonbridge, Uppingham, Marlborough, 
t rosie Cheltenham, Charterhouse, Bradfield, Highgate, Clifton, 
mani Wellington, Lancing, Hurstpierpoint, and Brighton suf- 
aa ficiently attest the spread of education of the highest class. 
kept is From the public schools above-named, ‘‘ cum multis aliis 


que nunc perscribere longum est,” our profession is largely 
recruited. 

The formation of our society in 1825 has no doubt pro- 
duced a salutary, though unobserved influence on the whole 
profession. 

Tt has been a centre of union and the fount of a healthy, 
correct, and honourable view of our duties and relations to 
our clients, as well as to each other. It not only affords a 


© legal 


clusion standard for honourable practice, but it actively visits with 
censure, and even with punishment, deviations from the 
> Sole path of rectitude, and thus exhibits to the public the deter- 
on. nination of solicitors to discountenance unworthy members, 
A Che and even to expel them from our ranks. 
iction, Another potential factor in the elevation of the profession 
mation | been the examinations which the Incorporated Law 
; Society set on foot so long ago as 1836. 
ninemt | The legal examinations have produced their natural and 
ricitor anticipated results ; a race of lawyers much better instructed 
abors in their professional duties has sueceeded the lawyers of a by- 
tion, gone age. I think the memory of my contemporaries will 
held, indorse my own observation, that ‘‘cases” were submitted to 






counsel more frequently forty or fifty years ago than is com- 












ber mon now. 

| have The solicitors of the present day rightly feel less diffident 

8 and of their own knowledge and judgment than their pre- 

e now ssors ; they naturally and justly assume the responsi- 

ident, ity of advising without the continual support of counsels’ 
. opinion, to the advan of their clients, both as regards 

trate; economy and the dispatch of business. 

raised The importance of the legal examinations is eclipsed by 

nable importance of the “ preliminary examinations.” 

f the latter examinations, involving the knowledge of at 

jated, HE least the rudiments of Latin and familiarity with two dead 

¢ or 9 languages, are a special engine for raising the 

xtean | status of our profession. 

re tee They go far to necessitate an education at one or other of 

or OB the seats of learning referred to above ; the knowledge there 
4 aquired, valuable as it intrinsically may be, is not so im- 

of portant to those who are to guide the affairs, and sometimes 






Me consciences, of their clients, as the sentiments of honour 
and the instincts of English gentlemon which are imbibed 
rol youth by metcing wid those who are educated at the 


classical schools of this country. 
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the offices of Chief Justice of the Common Pleas and Chief | 
Baron of the Exchequer should be abolished, and that such | 








I read with concern in the admirable address of our last 
president, Mr. Clabon, at Sheffield, that the judges had dis- 
pensed with the “ preliminary examination” in no less than 
250 cases in the last three years. 

Such —— exercise of the dispensing power by the 
judges could not have been contemplated by the Legislature. 
It introduced into our profession, during those three years, 
'250 persons who confessedly had not received the education 
of English gentlemen. 

It is an injury to everyone here assembled, that the efforts. 
of the Incorporated Law Society to raise the ¢ and 
efficiency of our profession, should be hindered and thwarted 
by the mistaken kindness of those’ in authority. 

The: council, as appears from their last annual report, 
are evidently of opinion that the dispensing power ought 
not to be scattered as it has been heretofore. 

Their endeavours to abridge the dispensing power have 
not yet been attended with success, and are not apparently 
directed to the concentration of the dispensing power in a 
single judge. While it is optional for a sane) 3 8 to apply 
for a dispensation to more than one tribunal, the chances of 
an improper exercise of the dispensing power will be mulfti- 
plied. The more tribunals, the more chances there will be 
of undue facility of disposition, such as was manifested by 
the late and last Chief Baron Sir Fitzroy Kelly. 

Responsibility is diluted when shared by two or more 
persons. I think, therefore, it will strengthen the hands.of 
the council, if this meeting would pass the following resolu- 
tion, which I propose to move at the conclusion of this 
adaress :— 

‘*That the ey to dispense with the preliminary ‘ex-- 
amination should be concentrated in a single judge, and that 
it should never be exercised without notice to the Council of 
the Incorporated Law Society, and further that the eouncil 
be requested to take such action as may appear to them 
desirable or practicable to give effect to this resolution.” 

The abolition of the offices of Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, and Chief Baron of the Exchequer, and the permanent 
transfer of the Master of the Rolls to the Court of Appeal, 
will pave the way for eoncentrating the dispensing power in 
the hands of the Chief Justice of England, the fourth judge 
in whom it has heretofore been vested. 

Having discussed the position of the profession, I pro- 
pose, if your patience is not exhausted, to make some remarks. 
on its prospects. 

A proposal was made a few years ago to establish a school 
of law; it is not improbable that this proposal may be 
renewed, 

The idea was to have a single examining body, common te- 
the whole profession, and composed of equal numbers selected 
from, or elected by, each branch, with the addition of ‘ten 
members appointed by the Crown. 

It may be regarded as quite certain that the great majority 
of the Crown’s nominees will be judges or barristers, and 
that, upon a board so constituted, solicitors will always be in 
a minority. 

The average of students annually called to the bar is 
about 200, and of newly-admitted solicitors about 500 ; five-- 
sevenths of the fees would be therefore drawn from our 
branch of the profession, while the expenditure of the whole 
and the patronage of examiners, lecturers, and others- 
connected with the operations of the board, would be virtually 
in the hands of the bar. 

No examination can be 30 well adapted to the wants of” 
solicitors as an examination conducted by, or under the 
auspices of, the council of our society. 

The duties of solicitors require partly scientific knowledge, 
and partly administrative skill and experience. 

If all students are subjected to the same examiration, 


those who devote their time exclusively to the acquisition of 
scientific knowledge from books must, ceteris , pass a 
better examination than the students who necessarily spend 


half their time in the discharge of administrative duties ; 
consequently the place of solicitors in the class list would 
usually be inferior to that of barristers, and thus subject 
our branch of the profession to an unfavourable and unfair 
comparison, 

It would be a mistake to suppose that the examinations 
in a school of law would be more stringent than these con- 
ducted by our council. Probably, almost.certainly, the very 
reverse would be the result, 

The bar is largely recruited from the sons of country 
gentlemen, who never intend to engage in the serious duties. 
of their profession, but merely enter at one of the Iuns of 
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Court to while away the time until they succeed to their 
=ancestral seats and county positions, and to acquire some 
familiarity with law and lawyers which may be useful to 
them in the discharge of their magisterial duties in after 
life. 

A high standard of examination would inevitably exclude 
many of these amateur lawyers, and deter them from enter- 
ing the Inns of Court. 

This would naturally be unpalatable to the bar, because it 
-would thin their ranks, and, to a great extent, dissolve, or at 

any rate weaken, their connection with the class of country 
ntlemen who add to the lustre and influence of the bar. 
Tndeed it would be a loss to the community generally, as a 
fair sprinkling of country gentlemen carry off from the Inns 
of Court to their isterial duties a knowledge of law 
which, though not profound, is more or less useful in the ad- 
ministration of justice in quarter or petty sessions, in the 
transaction of county business generally, and not infrequently 
in the discharge of their duties as members of either House 
of Parliament. 

Nothing can be more laudable than the aim and object 
of those among us who advocate the establishment of a 
school of law ; their desire is to raise aud improve the status 
of the profession. 

They discern the great advantage derived by such of our 

‘brethren as are graduates of either University, from their 
mixing on equal terms with undergraduates destined for the 
bar or other walks in life, and they imagine that this 
advantage can be reproduced and extended in London for 
several years. 

The analogy between the two situations is unreal and 
anistaken. 

Life at Oxford or Cambridge does not consist merely in 

esence in the same lecture-room or examination hall, but 
an sharing the same meals, games, amusements, and social 
intercourse in all its varieties in the closest intimacy, or at 
least in the closest juxtaposition. 

Will attendance at a central hall in London to hear a 
lecture, or to ~ an examination, produce the same effect ? 

Will not the result be a contrast rather than a resem- 
lance ! 

Certainly clerks, articled to country solicitors, can derive 
none of the social advantages expected from the suggested 
innovation, except such of them as may spend any portion 
of their time in London, which rarely exceeds one-fifth of 
the whole period of five years. 

If the existing examinations require improvement our 
council can improve them at their pleasure, because the 
examinations are now avowedly, as they have always been 

virtually, in their own hands. 

Nothing can be gained and much may ke sacrificed by a 
subversion of our existing system. 

The fusion of the two branches of the profession is a 
chimera which will never be realized ; it would be a step 
backward in the march of civilization to undo among 
lawyers the division of labour which conduces so powerfully 
to excellence in every profession, trade, craft, and calling, 
and “ is always justified by more work better done.” 

Social estimation cannot be conferred by Act of Parliament. 
Any attempt to raise the status of our profession by making 
it a subordinate appendage to the bar will be attended by 
disappointment. Rather, let us preserve our present inde- 
pendence ; let us follow on along the old lines and seek to 
attain our object by a process of natural development, and 
not by a radical revolution ; let us devote our attention to 
the improvement of our examinations, especially the pre- 
liminary examination ; let us ever bear in mind that the 
interests of our clients, rather than our own, are to be our 
primary consideration (they are in truth inseparable from 
and identical with our own); let us discountenance and, if 
need be, punish sharp practice and dishonourable conduct 
among our ranks ; let us cultivate in the discharge of our 

-daily duties the spirit of English gentlemen. 

By such methods our profession has risen, is rising, and 
will continue to rise in the opinion of our fellow-countrymen. 

Mr. W. J. Fraser, C.C. (London), in seconding the motion, 

oke of the desirability of restricting the power of dispen- 
sing with the preliminary examination, pad os one could deal 
better with the subject than the Council of the Incorporated 
Law Society. 

Mr. Tuos. Patxy (Vice-President of the Incorporated 
Law Society) remarked upon the dissatisfaction that had 
been felt during the life of the late Lord Chief Baron at the 

darge number of dispensations that were granted. At present 





————— 
the power of dispensing was vested in the Master of thy 
Rolls and the Lord Chief Justice, and the council had every 
reason to be satisfied with the manner in which it was exe, 
cised. He was opposed to passing of a resolution whi 
might seem to reflect on the judges. Py, 

Mr. W. Metmors Watrers (London) spoke of the efforts 
which had been made by the council to get the dispensing 
power vested in the Incorporated Law Society, in the Bile 
1879. The compromise with the Inns of Court had canseq 
the matter to be dropped—at any rate for a time, and they 
hoped to obtain it some day. : 

t. Ropertson (London) thought the preliminary ex. 
amination should never be dispensed with in toto. We 
would not require every candidate for admission to the pro. 
fession to pass an examination in Latin or Greek, but an 
examination in English should be compulsory, and the power 
of dispensing with the examinations should be placed in the 
hands of the Incorporated Law Society. 

Mr. G. A. Crowper (London) would be glad to seg 
the matter entirely in the hands of the Council of the In. 
corporated Law Society, who wére best qualified to take 
charge of it. 

Mr. Senror (Bradford) was in favour of abolishing the 
dispensing power altogether, as well as the ten yeary 
system, and that no person should be admitted a solicitor 
unless he had passed five years under articles, He also 
urged that solicitors should pay more attention to the educa 
tion of their clerks, and he would like to see an enactment 
that no solicitor should have more than one articled clerk 
at a time. 

Mr. Ricnarpson (London) hoped the council would have 
entire charge of the matter, and was glad that it was an 
educational as well as an examining body. He thought it 
would be well to resuscitate the giving of honours at the 
intermediate examinations. He was also of opinion that the 
subjects upon which lectures were given at the Incorporated 
Law Society should be extended, and hoped the couneil 
would use their efforts to put down unqualified practitioner 
He referred in particular to the notice of one of these persons 
he had seen in one of the Brighton streets, 

Mr. How tetr said the Sussex Society were watching his 
proceedings. He himself had written a letter to one of the 
legal publications on the subject, and the only result had 
been that the unqualified practitioner had framed it in his 
office as an advertisement. 

Mr. GrinHam KEEN (London) spoke of the efforts made 
by the council to put a stop to the doings of these men 
They had dealt with the law stationers, and he hoped they 
would soonsee their way to doing something with the so-called 
accountants and agents who were allowed by many of the 
county court judges to appear before them, though solicitor 
clerks were not permitted. 

Mr. Fonrn’s motion having been carried, 

Mr. Keen moved, and Mr. C. Forp (London) seconded: 
That none but barristers and solicitors or solicitors’ clerks, 
being solicitors, should be entitled to conduct cases and 
have audience in the inferior courts. 

The motion was carried. 


Fusion oF THE Superior AND INFERION CovuRTs. 


Mr. F. K. Munron (London) read a paper on this subject, 
in which he proposed— 

1. That every court of civil procedure in England should be 
treated as a branch of the High Court of Justice. 2 
every summons requiring payment of a debt should & 
identical in form. 3. That the time allowed for payment 
should be the same whatever the amount, and whether the 


claim arises on acceptance, ordinary book debt, or goods | 


supplied in the way of trade. 4. That any defendant 
appearing, or giving notice of defence, should be liable to# 
cross-notice from the plaintiff (at his peril as to costs) , 
Fhe an affidavit of bona fides, otherwise judgment, & 
shillings) on all original processes, ten per cent. (maximtm 
ten shillings) on judgments, and five per cent. (maxi 
five shillings) on executions. 6, That a progressive scale @ 
costs should be allowed to solicitors in every case where thee 
intervene. 7, That the fees of bailiffs and sheriff's office 
should be based on successful results, 8. That a uniform 
system of procedure should be adopted, under the De 
Act, casting the onus of proof on the defendant, or at 
events calling upon him, as of course, for a sworn summ 

of his affairs (in a prescribed form) for the last preceds 
year, 9, That greater facilities should be provided 





hat the court fees should be five per cent. (maximum five” 
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y references to the master or registrar of liquidated 
Zonanch, whether strictly matter of account or otherwise. 
10, That in every case the issue, mode, and place of trial 
should be defined by a preliminary order on summons, 
which in many instances would bring about a settlement. 
11. That a personal application department should be 

tely provided, simila ilar to the Probate Registry ; and 
12. That certain days be set apart for hearing all county 
court cases in which no advocates appear. 

No discussion was allowed on this and the two following 
papers owing to want of time. 


_ Tur Ricuts AND CLAIMS OF MARRIED WoMEN. 
Mr. G. R. Dopp (London) read a paper on this subject. 
LxcaL ExpeNsEs FRoM A CLIENT’s PoInT oF VIEW. 
Mr. J. Perry Goprrey (London) read a paper with this 
title. 
Law Costs AS AFFECTING CLIENTS. 
A paper on this subject by Mr. N. Hannart (London) 


was not read ; but the Presrpenr stated it and the next | 


paper would be printed and circulated amongst the members. 


Law Writers AND Nicut Work. 

A paper, by Mr. J. Mackret (London), on this subject, 
was also not read. 

Votes oF THANKS. 

A vote of thanks to the president and members of the 
Sussex Law Society for their hospitality was moved by Mr. 
Munron and seconded by Mr. Hucues (Wrexham), and 
carried amidst loud applause. Mr. How.err and Mr. 
Wu1AMs, who returned thanks, were received with long- 
continued cheering. 

A vote of thanks to the mayor and corporation of Brighton, 
for the use of the Pavilion, was moved by Mr. W. PEpPEr- 
corn (Oxford), seconded by Mr. G. A. Crowperr (London), 
and carried with acclamation. 

A vote of thanks to the readers of the papers was moved by 
Mr. Extett (Cirencester), seconded by Mr. GripsBie, and 
carried nem. con. : 

A vote of thanks to the president was moved by Mr. C. 
0. HumpHreys (London), seconded by Mr. Crowpy (Lon- 
don), and carried unanimously, the president briefly replying. 

A very successful ball and conversazione was given at the 
Pavilion in the evening, and several excursions were made 
on Thursday to Eastbourne, Arundel, and other places of 
interest in the neighbourhood. 





THE LEGAL PROCEDURE 
COMMITTEE’S REPORT. 


On the 7th of January last the Lord Chancellor addressed 
tothe Lord Chief Justice of England a letter requesting 
him to preside over the committee ‘‘ to consider and report 
“pon any changes which it may be desirable now to make 
in the practice, pleading, or procedure of the High Court 
of Justice in connection with or consequential on the union 
of the Qneen’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer 
Divisions (if such union shall take place under the Order 
in Conncil of December 16, 1880) or otherwise, and also 
how far it may be expedient to limit in any respect any 
Tights of appeal at present existing”; and, upon obtaining 
the Lord Chief Justice's consent, requested the late Lord 
Jcatice James, Sir James Hannev, Mr. Justice Bowen, 
Shand, the Attorney-General, the Solicitor-General, 
Mr. (now Mr. Justice) J, ©. Mathew, Mr. R, T. Reid, Mr. 
Jobn Hollams, and Mr. Charles Harrison ta serve upon the 
Committee. The Lord Chancellor added that such of the 
Tecommendations which the committee might make as 
‘could be carried into effect by rules must, of course, be 
submitted at the proper time to the committee of judges 
“ppointed to make rales under the Jadicature Actes. 

In compliance with the Lord Chancellor's request, the 
committee, so constituted, proceeded to consider in 
bumerons sittings the matters referred to them, and in the 
month of May presented to the Lord Chancellor the sub- 





1 mg 
The Lord Obancellor, desiring to have the advantage of 
Confidential opinions of those learned judges who wore 


i not members of the committee to assist him in his farther 
consideration of the subject, circulated the report with 
that view among their lordships. The close of the session 
of Parliament arrived before his lordship had received all 
the observations with which the learned judges have been 
good enough to favour him ; bat expectations have been 
ex , both in and out of Parliament, that the report 
would be made public as soon as it might appear to the 
Lord Chancellor that a convenient time for that purpose 
had arrived. 

The time is now drawing near at which it will be possible 
to assemble the committee authorized by Act of Parliament 
to make rules of court under the Judicature Acts; and, 
as soon as this can conveniently be done, the report will 
in due course be laid before them; and the Lord Chan- 
cellor would propose, at the same time, also to sabmit for 
their consideration all the opinions with which the learned 
judges (not members of the committee) have favoured him, 
subject to their lordships’ consent. . 

The Lord Chancellor has ascertained that the Lord 
Chief Justice of England and the members of the com- 
mittee over which he presided are of opinion that the 
time has now arrived at which it is desirable that the 
terms of their report shall become generally known to the 
legal profession and the public, and it is now published 
accordingly, as follows :— 

“ Westminster Hall, 1881. 


** My Lord,—The committee which your lordship desired 
| to meet for the purpose of considering what changes might 
be expedient and practicable in the practice and procedure 
of the three divisions now forming the Queen’s Bench 
Division of the High Court of Justice has agreed upon a 
sufficient number of matters to make it proper that we should 
report to your lordship. It is possible that there are others 
ou which, if our meetings had been prolonged, we might 
have suggested change, But our suggestions are so many, 
aud, if adopted, will work so considerable an alteration of 
practice and procedure, that we have thought it best to 
report at once. 

* The committee had, in the first place, to consider how 
far it was desirable, in order to expedite the proceediogs in 
an action, to combine with the writ of summons a statement 
of the plaintiff’s demand, to which the defendant, when he 
appeared, might be required to put in his answer. 

“The committee directed an examination to bs made of 
the jadicial statistics for 1879, with the view to the solation 
of this and the other questions relating to procedure sub- 
mitted for their consideration, and the following results 
have been arrived at:— 

“In the year 1879 there were issued in the divisions of 
the High Court in London—write, 59,659. Of the actions 
thas commenced there were settled without appearance, 
15,872—i.e., 25°68 per cent.; by jadgment by default, 
16,967—1.e., 28°34 per cent. ; by jadgment under order 14, 
4,251—i.¢., 7°10 per cent. ; total of practically undefended 
causes, 36,590—i.¢., 61°12 per cent. ; cages unaccounted 
for, and therefore presumably settled or abandoned after 
some litigation, 20,804—i.¢., 35°10 per cent. The remain- 
ing cases were thas accounted for :—Decided in court—for 
plaintiffs, 1,232; for defendants, 521 ; before masters and 
official referees, 512—total, 2,265;—that is, 3°78 of the 
actions brought, 

“* From these figures it seemed clear that the writ in its 
present form was effective in bringing defendants to a 
settlement at a small cost, and that it was unadvisable to 
make any alteration by uniting it with a plaint or other 
statement of the plaintiff's cause of action, which would 
add to the expense of the first step in the litigation, 

“In the next place the committee had to consider 
how far it was possible, in those cases in which litigation 
was continued after the appearance of the defendant, to 
adopt a procedare (1) for ascertaining the cases in which 
there is a real controversy between the parties; (2) for 
diminishing the cost of litigation in cases which are foaght 
out to jadgment, 

‘¢The committee is of opinion that, as a general rale, 
the questions in controversy between litigants may be 
ascertained without pleadings. In the 20,804 cases which, 
as appeared from the statistics of 1879, were either settled or 
abandoned without being taken iuto court it may reasonably 
be supposed that pleadings were of little usa Of the 
cases which go to trial it appears to the committee that in 
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a very large number the only questions are, Was the de- 
fendant guilty of the tortious act charged, and ‘what ought 
he ‘to pay for it ; or did the defendant: enter into the alleged 
contract, and'was it broken by him? And in a great many 
others the pleadings present classes of claims and defences 
which follow common forms. We may take, for instance, 
the disputes arising out of mercantile contracts: for sale, 
of affreightment, of insurance, of agency, of guarantee. 
The cases of litigants are put forward in the 
same:shape, the plaintiff relying on the contract and com- 
plaining of breaches; the defendant, on the other hand, 
denying the contract or the breaches, or contending 
that his liability on the contract has terminated. The 
questions in dispute are, as a general rule, well known to 
the plaintiff and the defendant, It is only when their con- 
troversies have to be reproduced in technical forms that 
difficulties begin. 

* I¢ farther appears to the committee that much of the ex- 
pense of litigation is now due to the power which the parties 
have of resortingto all the modes of procedure furnished by 
the Jadicature Acts, without regard to the real requirements 
of the cases which might often be dealt with as simply as 
summary proceedings before magistrates. It appears from the 
statistics before mentioned that 74,569 summonses were 
issued at judges’ chambers in 1879. 

“* The mode of dealing with these questions which suggested 
itself to the committee was to recommend a change in pro- 
cedure which would enable the court, at an early stage of 
the litigation, to obtain control over the suit, and exercise 
a close supervision over the edings in the action. 
bro this view the first five resolutions which follow were 


opted. 

** We desire, however, to add ‘both with respect to these 
andall our other resolutions, that they are put forward as 
general recommendations, and do not profess to have been 
drafted in the exact form in which it would be necessary to 
embody them should they be converted into rules or legislative 
enactmerts. 

“¥t will be further found on pertsing our report thet 
various changes are suggested which have not been embodied 
by us in such resolutions, but which are no less a part 
of the conclusions and recommendations at which we have 
arrived. 

«1. The plaintiff shall on his writ endorse the nature of 
his claim, in a manner similar to that in use on indorsed 
writs at present. The defendant shall, within, say, ten 
days after appearance, give notics of any special defences 
—such as fraud, the Statute of Limitations, payment, 
&c.; after which the plaintiff shall give notice of any special 
matter by way of reply on which he intends to rely. 

** *2. Every action shall be assigned to a particular 
master’s list. Atany time after the writ, appearance, and 
time for notice of defence, a summons (hereinafter called a 
summons for directions) may be taken out by either party 
before the master to whom the cause is assigned for direc- 
tions as to any one or more of the following matters :— 
Farther particulars of writ, farther particulars of defence 
or reply, statement of special case, venue, discovery (in- 
cluding interrogatories), commissions and examinations of 
witnesses, mode of trial (including trial on motion for judg- 
ment and reference of cause), and any other matter or pro- 
ceeding in the action previous to trial. 

i i 8. No pleadings shall be allowed unless by order of a 
judge. 

“*4, The existing practice of requiring a separate sum- 
mons for each separate matter shall ag Vi te and 
upon any summons by either party, it shall be competent 
for the jadge or master to make any order which may seem 
just at the instance of the other party. ‘ 

“*5, Any application which might bave been made upon 
the summons for directions shall, if granted upon any subse- 
quent application, be granted at the costs of the party so 
subsequently applying, unless the master or judge other- 
wise direct.’ 

“The first clause in resolution No. 2 was agreed to 
unanimously, but we have thought it right to consult the 
masters before submitting the resolution to your lordship. 
They bave in a very large majority differed from our 
recommendation as to masters’ lists, and itis due to them 
to append to our report, as we have done, the reasons for 
this difference, with which they have been good enough 
to fornish vs. With all respect to their experience and 
practical knowled we find ourselves unable to appreciate 
the difficulties which they suggest. We fail to see what 





practical difference can exist between assigning to » 
master all the summonses in a quota of ‘causes and 
ing to him a quota of summonses in sll the cause, 
It ought, of course, to be part of the scheme’ that 
one master should have complete jurisdiction to d 
at avy time with any other master’s list or avy cause in, 
such list. Wedo not imagine that the system of mastery 
lists which we here propose to introduce will have the 
effect necessarily of securing the complete supervision of 
one master over each cause, but it will have, at all eventa, 
a tendency to promote the special acquaintance of some 
one master with the different stages of the same: action, 
When the parties appear before the master upon a summons. 
for directions, it is to be hoped that much idle and vexatious 
litigation will speedily be brought to a termination. Qn 
the other hand, where it appears that there is a real con. 
troversy between the parties, the master will have power 
under one summons to give directions as to all the ordinary 
steps in the action, and to control the requirements of the 
litigants as be considers reasonable. 


‘* DISCOVERY. 


“The committee had to consider the complaints: which 
have been made that, notwithstanding the advantages 
which have in mavy respects resulted from the changes 
introduced by the Judicature Acts, the mew system has 
produced new elements of expense. These complaints 
we believe, to a considerable extent, attributable to the 
unrestricted power of obtaining discovery of documents. 
and of exhibiting interrogatories. 

‘¢From the information laid before the committee, it 
appears that an oppressive use is frequently made of the 
power of obtaining discovery which our present procedare 
permits. The practice of enforcing discovery was derived 
from the old chancery system, where it originated in the 
cases of breach of trust, unfaithful agency, and fraudulent 
devices and practices, with which originally that court was 
mainly conversant, and in which the material facts and 
documents were solely in the knowledge and power of the 
defendant. And, even in such cases, it is difficult to 
ascertain on what principle a man, by his own mere allegas 
tion that he had been wronged by another, should be 
allowed of his own will to impose on that other the serious 
trouble, expense, and annoyance which discovery and pro« 
duction of documents so frequently entail. And, whem: 
the practice has come to be applied to every action, the 
burden imposed on the suitor becomes a serious grievance, 
and the temptation to resort to it, for the purpose of 
harassing an opponent, is often found to be irresistible. 

“The order for discovery requires the plaintiff or de- 
fendant, as the case may be, to describe in a schedule to 
an affidavit all the correspondence, papers, books, and 
documents which are or have been in his possession or 

wer. This practically leads to a list (often inordinately 
ong and unnecessarily detailed) of documents by far the 
greater portion of which are already in the possession of 
the applicant, or have no real bearing upon the matters 
in controversy. The preparation of these affidavits with 
their elaborate schedules is attended with great expense, 
and the affidavit is ‘naturally followed by charges for 
inspection of all documents produced, and too often for 
copies of the whole of them. These copies are 
copied, and recopied, and thus the system, directly and 
indirectly, adds considerably to the cost of litigation, It, 
moreover, gives rise to frequent applications as to the 
alleged insufficiency of the discovery given, and as | 
whether or not particular documents are to be produced, or — 
oma privilege can be successfully claimed in respect of — 
them. : 
‘* The same remarks, to a considerable extent, spply to | 
the practice of delivering interrogatories to be anew by | 
affidavit of the opposite party. 
strictions as to the exhibition of such interrogatories, litigants: 
have not unfrequently resorted to them with the apparent 
object of obtaining admissions of facts not in dispute, 
sometimes with the view of seeking speculatively for — 
information on which to found a case or to embarrass ah 
opponent. ’ 

‘*No written rules, it appears to us, can be so framed as to 
provide a system of universal application and afford at the 
same time a remedy for these evils without imperilling the 
very valuable = of obtaining inspection of materiah 
documents, and of eliciting from the parties their pe 
knowledge of important facts. We believe, however, that 
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the plan we suggest of bringing the entire controversy before 
a mester at an early stage ot the litigation on a summons for 
directions will enable him to form a sufficiently accurate 
inion as to the extent of the discovery of documents and 
facts which the justice of tke case may require. It further 
appears to us that acheck will be placed on those sources of 
by making the applicant, under ordinsry circum- 
stances, pay at the time for the discovery he thus seeks, in 
ike manner as be necessarily has to pay for evidence sought 
from those who are not parties to the litigation, the master 
having the power upon final taxation to allow so much of 
these costs relating to discovery and interrogatories as may 
then appear to have been properly incurred, ‘Ihe litigant 
from whom discovery is sought by his opponent will thus 
become a witness, for whose evidence the latter must in the 
first instance pay, and the exercise of this inquisitorial 
power will be placed under proper control. 

“The subject has been dealt with in the following 
gesolution :— 

“6, Discovery and interrogatories shall be limited to 
such discovery of documents or facts relating to any part of 
the matter in dispute as the master shall order. The costs, 
anless otherwise ordered, shall be borne in the first instance 
by the party asking for discovery or interrogatories, and shall 
be allowed as part'of his costs of suit, where, and where only, 
euch discovery or interrogatories shall appear to have been 
weasonably and usefully asked for.’ 


**Norice To ApMIT, 


** Great expense is now frequently caused by the proof of 
facts, about which there ought to be no dispute, and if pro- 
visions are made for enabling. a litigant to give notice to his 
opponent to admit particular facts and rendering the party 
improperly refusing liable to costs, we think unnecessary ex- 
pense might often be prevented. To deal with this matter 
the following resolution was passed :— 

“7, The recommendation of the First Report of the 
Judicature Commission (p. 14), with reference to parties 
being required to admit specific facts, ought to be carried 
into effect—viz., if it be made to appear to the judge, at or 
after the trial of any case, that one of the parties was, a 
reasonable time before the trial, required in writing to admit 
avy specific fact, and without reasonable cause refused to do 
80, the judge should either disallow to such party or order 
him to pay (a8 the case may be) the costs incurred in con- 
sequence of such refusal. 


“APPEALS FROM CHAMBERS. 
_ “With the view cf diminishing tie number of appeals in 
interlocutory matters, which seem to the committee to add 
unnecessarily to the costs of an action, resolutions 8 and 
9 have been passed. With respect ‘to resolution 8 
some difference of opinion has existed in the profe-sion as to 
the relative advantages of an appeal from the master to a 
udge sitting in chambers, and of an appeal to a judge sitting 
open court, We think that the advantages of transacting 
this interlocutory business in chambers predominate. Many 
errangements are made in a business-like and expeditious 
manuer at chambers which, if dealt within open court, would 
lead to technicalities and prolonged discussion. Moreover, a 
vast amount of the interlocutory business at chambers is 
conducted, not by counsel, but by solicitors or their clerks. 
To transfer such business to open court wou!d be to encour- 
Age, if not necessitate, the employment of counsel in cases 
where counsel are not required, and such a change would, we 
are satisfied, be attended with a distinct increase in ‘the cost 
of litigation. 

***8, The appeal froma master shall be to a judge in 
chambers, 

“**9, The appeal from a decision of a judge at chambers 
shell te to the court in Bane; such appeal shall only take 
Place, in cases of special difficulty and importance, when 
allowed by the judge giving the decision, or with special 
leave of such court.’ 

“As the jurisdiction of the judge at chambers extends 
— matiers of procedure, the following resolution was 


“*10. The resolution as to limiting appeals from a judge 
in cliambers shall apply to matters of procedure and practice 


“Desrons’ SumMonszs, 


= of business at chambers ia now seriously 
the time consumed in hearing debtors’ sum- 


“The 
impeded 








monses, The business appears to be, properly speaking, 
bankruptcy business, and we recommend its transfer to the 
Coort of Bankruptcy in London. 

“14. Tn debtors’ summonses the jurisdiction of a judge 
at chambers shall be transferred to the Court of Bankraptey 
in London.’ 

‘TRIAL. 


*¢ The amendment of our procedure with a view to the 
selection of the appropriate mode of trial of matters in litiga- 
tion has been the subject of much consideration by the.com- 
mittee, 

“To the existing modes of trjal—viz., by judge, by judge 
and jury, by referee—we propose to add a power to. the 
master to direct a.motion for judgment, where the rights. of 
the parties are found to depend wholly or in part upen 
matters of law, and when there is no serious controversy as 
to the facts. This method of proceeding is used in. the 
Chancery Division and in the Bankruptcy Court, and we 
believe that in many cases in the Queen’s Bench Division it 
would be found to be convenient and expeditious, 

‘* With a view to uniformity of procedure in the different 
divisions of the High Court, we recommend that, in the 
absence of directions to the contrary, the mode of trial shall 
be a judge without a jury. Experience shows that a large 
proportion of the cases that go to trial are unfit for the con- 
siceration of a jury, and in consequence great expense, 
delay, and inconvenience are occasioned. By the. provision 
in No. 12, limiting the right of a party to demand a trial 
by jury, we desire to prevent what is now often: felt to be 
a scandal—viz., that the parties go down to trial with all 
their witnesses and deliver their briefs, and then are coerced 
into a reference ; the judge, the jury, and counsel all feeling 
that.a jury is wholly incompetent to deal satisfactorily with 
the matter. 

‘‘ We think that before a case is directed to be tried by a 
jury the master should be satisfied that the case is one to 
which that mode of trial is best adapted. To this general 
rule we consider that there ought to. be certain exceptions in 
the instances we bave named. 

“¢12, The mode of trial shall be by a judge without a 
jury, but, on the summons for directions, on the application 
of either party, an order shall be made that the cause be tried 
by a jury, if it sball appear that the questions involved can 
conveniently be so tried; provided always that in the 
following cases the right of either party to a trial by jury 
shall be absolute—libel, slander, seduction, false imprion- 
ment, malicious prosecution, breach of promise of marriage. 


“SnHortHanp Nores. 


“ The committee consider that, ia the interests of suitors, 
itis desirable that an official record of the proceedings at 
the trial should be obtainable. Under the changes which 
we propose in our report the judge who tries the cause will 
never be present at any appeal, or motion for rehearing, aud 
the necessary transcription of his notes will involve more 
trouble and deiay than the transcription of the notesof a 
shorthand writer. Moreover, a judge can take no note of 
his own samming-up; and, in cases where misdirection is 
complained of, recourse at present must be had either to a 
shorthand writer specially employed, or to the imperfect 
and perbaps conflicting notes upon the contending counsels’ 
briefs. 

“13. Official shorthand writers, one or more, shall be 
appointed to attend in each court; a note of s0 
much of the evidence and of such proceedings as the 
court or judge shall direct shall be taken in every cave ; 
the expense of taking such note shall be borne by the 
parties, as shall be directed ; and the court or judge shall 
have power to direct that such notes or any part thereof 
shall be transcribed, and to make such order as to payment 
by the parties as shall be deemed just.’ 


“ Mortons, 


“The existing procedure es to ex parte motions for new 
trials, and other ex parte motions, we think needs .amend- 
ment. It is at present possible when judgment has been 
signed, with the sanction of the judge who tries the case, 
for the unsuccessful litigant to apply to the court, uponen 
ea parte statement, fora rule nisi for a new. trial ; whi 
rule nisi, when granted, operates as an arrest of the judg- 
mentand a stay of the prcceedi A considerable interval 
of time frequently elapses before argument of the rule, 
and it then, in many cases, appears that the rule has ben 
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granted under a misapprebension, which would have been 
removed at once if the opposite party had been heard in 
the first instance. Moreover, the argument often takes 
place before a court not constituted of the judges by whom 
the rule xisi was granted, and much confusion and un- 
certainty attend the discussion. We think great benefit 
will be derived by suitors from the extension to motions for 
new trials and other such applications of the rule (sanctioned, 
to a large extent, by the Judicature Acts)—viz., that 
motions to the court shall only be made upon notice to the 
opposite party, The committee accordingly resolved to 
recommend that— 

“¢14, All applications for a new trial shall be by notice 
of motion, stating the grounds of application to the court. 
Such application shall be disposed ef on the motion, with- 
out any rule nisi, 

‘*615. The preceding recommendation shall apply also to 
motions by way of appeal from inferior courts, applications 
to set aside awards, for attachments, mandamus, quo war- 
ranto, scire facias, to answer the matters of affidavits, to 
strike off the rolle, for criminal information.’ 


“ Cause Lists. 

“ The following resolution (No. 16) will, in our judgment, 
not merely be attended with saving of time and expense to 
the suitor, but will have the further advantage of increasing 
the willingness of suitors to try without a jury causes in 
which the intervention of a jury is wholly unnecessary :— 

**¢16, The lists of causes to be tried by juries, and by 
jadges alone without juries, shall be kept separate,’ 

* The followiog amendment of procedure in cases before 
the official referees seemed necessary :— 

**¢17,. On the assumption that the procedure by way of 
official referees is to be continued, the referees shall have 
power to sit in open court, and to deal with the whole 
— unless by the order of reference it is otherwise pro- 
vided.’ 


‘* New TRIALS, : 

“The recommendation embodied in the following resolu- 
tion (No. 18) may appear to confer a new and large power 
upon the judge who tries a cause, but it does so in appear- 
ance rather than in reality, Without saying that at present 
when a judge is, and expresses himeelf as being, dissatisfied 
with a verdict, the verdict is »ever upheld, it is now certainly, 
and has been ever since any of us have known the profession, 
the general rule, acted upon in the vast majority of cuses, to 
set aside the verdict when the judge so reports. And it has 
seemed to us, upon consideration, better to give to a judge 
the power, subject to appeal, of doing that openly, directly, 
and inexpensively which, in the vast majority of cases, he 
really does now, but not openly, nor directly, ror till after 
(in many cases) very considerable and useless expense to the 

rties :— 

“18, After the trial of any cause before a judge and jury, 
the judge may, upon application, certify that he is dis- 
satisfied with the verdict, in which case a new trial shall take 
place unless the court shall otherwise order.’ 

“ The following resolution was passed with the object of 
avoiding a new trial of the cause when the ground of objec- 
tion is that the questions put to the jory have not exhausted 
the whole controversy between the parties: — 

“**13, Neither party shall have a right to a new trial on 
the ground that scme question bas not been left to ths jury 
which the judge at the trial has not been asked to leave to 
the jary, The court shall have power in such cases either to 


direct a new trial, or, with the view of saving a further trial, 
to draw all inferences «f fact, or take further evidence, or 
direct inquiry.’ 


“Costs 1x Actions unDER £200, 

**The complaints which have recently been made as to 
the cost of litigation apply chiefly to a class of cases in 
which the pecuniary amount involved is not sufficient to 
justify the possible riske, as respects costs, of the complete 
system of procedure, trial, and appeal now applicable to 
all cases in each branch of the High Court, One remedy 
which bas been suggested for this evil is that some portion 
of these cases should be transferred to the county courte, 
bat it may well be doubted whether in all cases that course 
would be satisfactory to the suitors, and whether it would 
not lead to a greatly increased number of appeals from 
those courts. It has been doubted whether, if the juris- 
diction of the county courts should be thus extended, they 





— 
would be as suitable as at present for the decision of 
questions between the more hamble class of litigants fy 
which they were established, Another suggestion has beg, 
that an intermediate court should be created for thy 
purpose of dealing promptly and economically with the 
class of cases to which we have referred; and in suppoy 
of this proposal the popularity of the Mayor’s Conrt in | 
London, the Court of Passage at Liverpool, and the Salford 
Court of Record at Manchester has been instanced. 

‘*T¢ is not within the province of this committee fp 
deal with these suggestions, but we think that the evil 
complained of would, to a very considerable extent, by 
met by placing restrictions on the procedure and on the 
right of appeal in cases involving a small pecuniary sum, 
and by providing that a much lower scale of costs should 
be applicable to such cases. It appears to ua that by the 
adoption of this course the suitors might retain the 
advantage of having their cases tried by or before a j 
of the High Conrt at no greater expense than if the cage 
had been tried in a coanty court. It is to be borne in ming 
that, before the establishment of the county courta, cage 
in which the amount songht to be recovered was less thay 
£20 were dealt with in an exceptional manner as respects 
costs and otherwise. The amount to be now fixed must of 
necessity be arbitrarily arrived at, but, having regard to 
the enormous disproportion, in the smaller actions in the 
High Court, between the costs of litigation and the sum 
sought to be recovered, we recommend that the proposed 
limitation of procedure and of appeal should apply to all 
cases in which the sabject-matter of the action. does not 
exceed £200. We need hardly say that it is not proposed 
thus to deal with cases which indirectly involve larger 
pecuniary claims, or which a jadge may for soufficient 
reasons consider proper to be dealt with under the system 
applicable to the more important class of cases, 

‘*¢It is with the hope of diminishing the costs in thes 
smaller causes, with the trial of which the Qaeen’s Bench 
Division is so much occupied, that this resolation has been 
arrived at. The costs in the smaller actions in the Queen's 
Bench are often four times larger than the sams in dispute, 
or even more than this, The evil is, we fear, a growing 
one; and we have therefore suggested that, in these 
smaller matters, while litigants may desire to have their 
causes decided by the best courts and judges in the land, 
they should yet do so on something like the same terms as 
to finality and expense to which, if they had recourse to 
the county courts, they would be obliged to, and woald 
contentedly, submit. 

‘¢Our views on this subject are expressed in the fol 
lowing resolation :— 

‘*¢20, When the amount recovered in an action for s 
mere money demand, or for damages only, is less than £200, 
the plaintiff's costs shall be taxed on a lower scale, to be 
fixed by rales and orders; and the same scale shall be 
applied to the defendant's costs, where the plaintiff's claim 
is under £200. Where the subject-matter of the appeal 
is less than £200 there shall be no appeal from any fins! 
judgment of the judge without leave. Neither party shall | 
be entitled to have such actions tried by special jury ; bab 
a jadge shall have power, eitber before or after trial, to 
order that any or all of these provisions shall not be 
applicable to any action in which a larger amount is it 
directly involved, or to whiob, for good cause shown, hie” 
shall consider that they, or any of them, ought not | 
apply.’ 

“ APPEALS, 

‘© The following resolation is intended to give full 
to the provisions of the Judicature Act, that there 
be no intermediate appeal to a court in Bane from 
judgment of a judge of the High Court :— ; 

‘*¢21, All appeals from a jadge withoat a jury shall 
to the Court of Appeal; and also where a jadge oe 
directed a verdict for plaintiff or defeudant ; and : 
Court of Appeal shall thereupon have power to dispose” 
the whole case.’ : 

‘Tn causes heard before a jury? it seemed desirable to offer 
some suggestion for sharing the appellate business betwee® 
the judges of the High Court and of the Court of Appet 
For certain purposes a court in Bane must continue. ; 
merely has it to diecharge appellate business, but, a8 
gards inferior vourts, matters are now assigned to it 
statute, in some of which ite decision is final, Sach are 
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1M eshte i 
an matters (with exceptiong not practically worth 
notice), election, municipal, parliamentary, and some other 
gatters. There are also a certain number of motions of 
public importance, such as habeas corpus, quo warranto, 
us, criminal information, &c., in which the subjects 
of the realm from time immemorial have had the advantage 
of resorting in the first instance to the judgment of a court 
in Banc, composed of more than one judge, and whose de- 
cision is, therefore, more readily acquiesced in. We do not 
propose to cartail the jurisdiction, so far as it may at present 
exist, of judges sitting singly to deal with such matters ; but, 
on grounds of public policy, we do not think it would be de- 
sirable to compel all auch applications to be made before a 
single judge. The result would certainly be to deprive the 
judgment given by the court of first instance of much of its 
weight and authority, and to invite and multiply appeals in 
cases in which the suitors cannot always afford them, and in 
which delay is often a serious inconvenience. Questions of 
now trial, moreover, after the decision of a judge and a jury, 
are really questions of appeal, and often of appeal from a 
judge and twelve other men. And this distinction is some- 
times forgotten, when it is attempted to assimilate 
the practice in jury cases and the practice in non- 
jory cases. In the latter it is, we think, quite right 
that the appeals should -be direct to the Court of 
Appeal. In the former, it seems to us better, on the 
whole, to preserve the appeal, as at present, to a 
court in Banc, and to make such court in ordinary cases 
final. This was the old rule. If the appeal in all cases 
of jury trials is to be straight to the Court of Appeal, we 
feel sure that the arrears in that court, already con- 
siderable, would be indefinitely increased; so increased as 
to render the creation of a third branch of it imperatively 
necessary. To this, as it seems to us, there are the gravest 
objections, Three courts of appeal doing this’ sort of work 
would be in truth the three old courts in Bane under another 
name, without the same advantages for performing the work 
efficiently. If they sat continuously the members of them 
would never, except occasionally on circuit, be familiar with 
the work of Nisi Prius, There would thus be a set of judges 
doing little but try causes, and a set of jndges doing 
little but hear appeals from’ such trials, without ever 
trying them themselves; a condition of things not, we 
thiok, satisfactory. Moreover, in the judges of the High 
Court we already have a body of men abundantly competent 
to the discharge of the duties we propose to allot to them. 
And farther, if it be granted that there should be an appeal 
from judge and jury to the court in Banc, there is very good 
reason for making it, except in special instances, final. That 
three judges should overrule the judgment of one judge is 
natural and intelligible enough, and no one objects to it ; 
but that three judges in one room should:be overruled by 
three other judges sitting in another is not, we believe, 
satisfactory to the public or the profession. We believe 
further that, for purposes of circuit, and for many periods of 
the year, the number of the judges of the High Court cannot 
be diminished. Unless, howevér, they are employed in Bane, 
they may at other times be idle. So that the spectacle would 
be presented of a set of men, perfectly fit to do a particular 
duty, not allowed to do it, and remaining unemployed ; 
while another set of men are greatly overburdened. If, again, 
the second set of men are increased in numbers they would 
be necessarily, to a great extent, the same men employed 
‘under other names, and with higher rank, to do the same 
duty which, with less rank, they are perfectly competent to 
perform. 

“Similar considerations have led us, on the whole, to the 
conclusion that the interlocutory appeal from the judge at 
Chambers in the special cases in which, under resolution 9, 
it will be allowed should be to the court in Banc, which must, 
a8 we have seen, exist for some purposes, and which can 
transact the appeals from judges’ chambers more expeditiously, 
aber with less expense to the suitor, than the Court 

Pppeal, 





“To prevent misconception, it is desirable to point out 
that the proposed court in Bane is in no sense a perpetuation 
of the old system of divisional courts, nor any impediment 
to the system (which we approve) of trying matters of first 

‘ance before a single judge. The business of the court 
in Bane, with the exception of the few important motions 

which we have alluded, will be exclusively appellate 
siness, and in most of such cases its decision will be and 
‘ought tobe final, although in the heavier and more im- 


_ ‘Portant new trial cases, and in all in which special leave is 





obtaised, we prefer to leave an appeal from the court in 
Bane to the Court of Appeal. But we are unanimously of 
opinion that, in these appellate cases (the number of which 
will necessarily be few), the Appellate Court, which is to 
review the decision of three judges, should itself sit with a 
quorum of not less than five. We also think that the 
present divisions of the Court of Appea!, which, for ordinary 
purposes, consist of three judges respectively, should be 
empowered, ia case of difference of opinion, to convene a 
court of five and to direct a re-argument before such recon- 
stituted court. At present it not uafrequently happens, 
owing to a division of opinion in the Court of Appeal, that 
two judges of appeal overrule the view of one of their own 
number as well as the judgment of the court below—a rea- 
sult which cannot be satisfactory to the public or the pro- 
fession. These recommendations, if adopted, would, in our 
opinion, reduce the number of appeals to the House of 
Lords, the enormous costs attending which are well de- 
serving of your lordship's attention. 

#6699, All applications for a new trial in jury causes 
shall goto acourt in Banc, consisting of three jadges (of 
whom the judge who tried the case shall not be one); the 
decision of this court shall be final, except with their leave, 
or in case of difference of opinion, or where the subject 
matter of appeal exceeds £500. 

‘¢¢93, All appeals from the court in Bane shall be toa 
Court of Appeal of not less than five judges.’ 

*¢ An appeal from the decision of an arbitrator upon a 
compulsory reference ought, it would seem, to be allowed 
under the same conditions. The committee, therefore, 
recommend that :— 

“924, Where a compulsory arbitration has been ordered, 
an appeal from the decision of the arbitrator shall be allowed 
on a question of law to the court in Banc, whose decision 
shall be final, except with their leave, or in case of difference 
of opinion, or where the subject-matter of appeal exceeda 
£500.’ 

* Costs. 


“ With respect to the costs ‘of the cause,’ it appears to us 
that, while the Judicature Acts give the judges in most cases 
absolute discretionary jurisdiction over them, it is difficalt 
and often impossible stisfactorily to exercise these powers 
in matters of detail. Werecommend that the taxing master 
should have full power of dealing with such costs as may 
appear to have been incurred unnecessarily or in conse- 
quence of the unreasonable conduct of either litigant in the 
course of the action. 

“ Further, it is, we think, desirable, so far as practicable, 
to guard against a practice, said to be on the increase, of 
commercing actions in one division of the High Court rather 
than in another, with the view of obtaining increased costs. 
The remarks we have made with reference to the costs of 
litigation are intended to apply to the class of cases which 
should be dealt with inthe Queen’s Bench Division of the High 
Court. We have not been asked to consider, and we do not 
presume to offer any remarks upon the system of costs in the 
Chancery Division, bat we cannot avoid saying that it is a 
subject most urgently calling for the attention of your lord- 
ship. It will, moreover, be obvious that many of our 
recommendations, if well-founded as respects business in the 
Queen's Bench Division, must be equally so as respects other 
divisions of the High Court, and it is hardly necessary to 
point out that the expense and delay which the present 
system of pleadings involves must practically be far more 
serious in the Chancery Division, especially in those cases 
in which the defendants are numerous and sever in their 
pleading. We have, therefore, unanimously agreed on the 
following recommendations :-— 

‘¢ €95, There shall be a uniform scale and system of costs 
in contentious business in all the divisions of the High Court. 

«626, These recommendations shall extend to all business 
which is not assigned by the Judicature Acts to a division 
other than the Queen’s Bench Division ; and there shall be, 
as far as practicable, a uniform system of procedure in all 
the divisions, so that there shall be no inducement to bring 
actions, not specially assigned, in one division rather than 
in another.’ 

** Cincurrs. 


“We have not in this report dealt with the question of 
circuits—a matter, no doubt, essential to the proper arrange- 
ments of the judges of the Supreme Court and the business 
to be transacted by them. It is one, however, of some com- 


plication and involves the consideration of many detsils; and 
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we shall be prepared, if your lordship should desire it, to 
consider it separately. We are aware that, without some 
scheme dealing with admitted defects in the existing system 
of cirenits, our report must be considered, in some degree, 
imperfect. Such as it is, however, we have the honcur to 
submit it to your lordship, 

“ CoLERIDGE, 

“WW. M. James, 

*‘ James HaNnNneEN, 

**CHaRLES BowEy, 

J. C, Marnew, 

“A, B. SHAND, 


‘“* HENRY JAMES, 
“Farrer HERscHELL, 
*R, T. Rex, 

* Joun HoLams, 
*‘Cuartes HARRISON.” 





LEGAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. Ernest Epear Bone, solicitor, of Alfreton, has been 
elected Clerk to the Alfreton Local Board. Mr. Bone was 
admitted a solicitor in 1877. 


Mr. Epwarp Herpert Berk, solicitor, of 6, London- 
wall, bas been appointed Clerk to the Curriers’ Company, 
in succesion to his father, the late Mr. Edward Burkitt 
Mr. E. H. Burkitt was admitted a solicitorin 1871. 


Mr. Canntne Cottins, solicitor (of the firm of Simmons, 
Clark, & Collins), of Bath, has bean elected Borough Pro- 
secator for the City of Bath. Mr. Collins was admitted a 
solicitor in 1868. 


Mr. Atrrep Cox, solicitor (of the firm of Cox & Jones), 
of Bristol, has been elected President of the Bristol Law 
Society for the ensuing year. Mr. Cox was admitted a 
solicitor in 1836. 


Mr. James MarsHartt Moorsom, who has teen appointed 
Revising Barrister for Hertfordshire, in succession to Mr. 
Edwin Tyrrell Hurlstone, deceased, was called to the bar 
at the Inner Temple in Hilary Term, 1863. He isa 
member of the South-Eastern Circuit, and was recently 
appointed official reporter of English and Irish appeals in 
the House of Lords, 





COMPANIES. 


WINDING-UP NOTICES. 


Jornt Stock ComMPANIEs. 


Lru1rep 1x CHANCERY. 

Ity or Brunswick Tramways Company, Liwirgp.—By an order 
made by Kay, J., dated Sept 27, it was ordered that the voluntary 
winding up of the company be continued. Manning, Great George 
st, Westminster, solicitor for the petitioners 

Parent Examet Apvertistve Company, Liwitzey.—Kay, J., has 
fixed Wednesday, Oct 19, at 12, at the chambers of Chitty, J., for 
the appointment of an official liquidator 

WiteeEtm’s Quette Company, Limitep.—Petition for winding up 
presented Oct 1, directed to be heard before Chitty, J., on Nov 5. 
Linklater and Co, Walbrook, solicitors for the petitioner 

CGuzette, Oct. 7.] 


Astow Hatt Coan anv Betcx Company, Liusmrep.—Petition for 
winding up, presented Oct 6, directed to be heard before Chitty, 
J, at his court, on Nov 5. Burn, Clements lane, Lombard st, 
solicitor for the petitioners 

Astow Steam Suire Company, Luwitep.—Petition for winding up, 
presented Oct 6, directed to be heard before Chitty, J, at his 
court, on Nov 5. Burn, Clements lane, Lombard st, solicitor 
for the petitioners 

Patent Avromatic Kwitrrxe Macuiwe Company, Liwrtrep.—Kay, 
J, has fixed Oct 19 at 12, at the chambers of Chitty, J, for the ap- 
pointment of an official liquidator 

Ricnarps any Co., Limrrep.—The M.R. has, by an order dated 
July 25, appointed Frederick George Painter, Moorgate st bldgs, 
to be official liquidator 

Usiversitizs Co-orpgrative Association, Limrtep.—Petition for 
winding up, one ge Sept 10, directed to be heard before the 
Vacation Judge, at the Rolls House, Chancery lane, on Oct 19. 
Blagden, Fenchurch avenue, solicitor for the petitioner 

Universitizs Co-opgrative Association, Limrrep.—Petition for 
winding up, nted Oct 10, directed to be heard before the 
Vacation Judge, atthe Rolls House, Chancery lane, on Oct 19. 
Nash and Field, Queen st, Cheapside, solicitors for the petitioners 

[ Gazette, Oct, 11,} 


Covwry Patatine ov LANCASTER, 
Unscrmitep 1x Cuancery, 
Loycstent Permayent Benerit Buitpine Socrety,—Petitjon for 
winding up, presented Oct 7, directed to be heard before the Vice- 
, at the Assize Courts, ys, or on 





Oct 21. Gregory, and Co, Bedford row, agents for Dowse, Man. 


chester, solicitor for the petitioner 
[ Gazette, Oct. 


Frienpty Socreties Disso.ven, id 
Dartaston Metnopist Free Cavecon Beyerir Socrery, Darigg 
ton, Stafford. 


SuspznpEp ror TarEez Montus From Oct. 4, 

ANNESLEY FeMae Frrenp1y Socrgety, Musters Arms Hotel, Annes. 
ley Woodhouse, Notts. a 

Court Somerton Erureren A.O.F. Ferenpty Socrery, Unicom 
Inn, West st, Somerton, Somerset 

FRIgNDLY AND Humane Socrgty, Fitzgerald Arms Inn, Nazeby, 
Northampton 

Loxyat Ducwsss or Surnertayp Frrenpty Socrety oF Unrrap 
Srsters, Sutherland Arms Inn, Wormacott rd, Longton, Stafferd 

Mispennat, Unton Frrenpiy Bengrit Socrery, Tiger’s Head 
Inn, Mildenhall, Suffolk : 

TapMARTON JuNiog Bengrit Socrery, Lampitt’s Arms Inn, Ta. 
marton, Oxon 

Worxine Crass Frienpty Socrery, School-room, Desborough, 
Northampton 

WorxinG Men’s Crus anp Institute, 89 ——— io rd 

(Gazette, Oct. 7.] 


SvusPenprp From Oct. 7. 

BrrMineHaM. Letter Carriers’ Provipsnt Socrety, General Pos 
Office, Birmingham 

Ervsom Murvat Frrenpiy, Socrzry, Red Lion Inn, East st, Epsom, 
Surre: 

wewediiinkn Orver or Pnernerrs’ Sick AND BenErit Frreypir 
Socrsty, Royal Oak Inn, Talbot st, Oldbury, Worcester 

Hore anv Trost Lopes, £15, Stoursemesr 1.0.0.F. Frrewpiy 
Socrgry, Gress Eagle Inn, Lye, Worcester 

Locxwoop Unrrep Mgrnopist Frer Caurcn anv Sunpay Scuooy 
Frienpty Socrsry, Bentley st Methodist Sunday School, Lock. 
wood, Yorks 

Nw heated Society, National School, Sowe, Coventry, War. 
wic 

Union Girt anp Brorugriy Socrery, Loving Lamb Inn, Kate's 
Hill, Dudley, Worcester 

[ Gazette, Oct. 11.] 








CREDITORS’ CLAIMS. 


CREDITORS UNDER ESTATES IN CHANCERY, 
LAST DAY OF PROOF. e 
Cocrrort, Samvurt, Halifax. Nov 1. Allatt v Cockroft, District 
Registrar, Halifax, Holroyde and Smith, Halifax 
{| Gazette, Oct 4.] 


CREDITORS UNDER 22 & 23 VICT. CAP, 25 
LAST DAY OF CLAIM. 


ALEXANDER, Rozert, Malton, York, Gent. Dec 1. 

Brcxset, Henry, Henfield, Sussex, Gent. Novl, 
Bacon, Brighton 

Burvock, Wii.ram, Alma st, Kentish Town, Gent, Nov 1. 
nard, Cliffords inn 

Dicks, Joun Tuomas, Chiswick, Strand, Publisher. 
Winter and Co, Bedford row 

Fernex, Any ‘Mary, Lilian st, Barnes. Nov 20. Field andy 
Lincoln’s inn fields 

Hanrtvey, Geores, Settle, York, Gent. Nov 4. Hartley, Settle 

Hartiey, Mary, Settle. York. Nov 4. Hartley, Settle 

Hastttow, CHarugs, Queen st, Finsbury, Wood Turner. Oct2l, 
Roscoe and Co, King st, Finsbury sq 


Cobb, York 
Upperton and 


May: 


Hinson, Rozsgrt, Liyerpool, Hotel Keeper, Oct.23. Yates and Co : 


Liverpool 

Jounson, Extza, the Boltons, South Kensington, 
and Co, South sq, Gray’s inn 

Lone, Mary, Christchurch, Southampton, Oct 31. 


Nov 21. De 
Goater, Po 


land terrace, Southampton a 
Naeurten, Colonel Arthur Roxsernrt, Blighmont, nr Southamptom: 


Nov 26. Davidson and Co, Spring gdns 


Ossorn, Witu1AM, Shenfield Common, Essex, Pig Dealer. Oct » 


Rhodes, Church-ct, Clement’s lane 
Prarcez, James WortH, Eccles, Lancaster, Railway Collector. O@ 
19. Needham and Co, Manchester : 
Ricnarpsoy, Hannan, Kingston upon Hull. Nov17. Tho 


Hull 
Ryay, Mary, Rochester. Oct 5. Greathead, Rochester 
Storsy, Joun, Liverpool, Ironfounder. Nov 2. Miller and 
Liverpool 
Strietine, Cuarvorrs, Lichfield. Nov 16. Birch, Lichfield 
Tuerivt, Cuartxs Joun, Clarence rd, Kentish Town, Pawnbro 
Assistant. Oct 27. Fraser, Soho sq 
Oct 3. Lynch and 


Vass, AnpRreEw, Liverpool, Draper. 
Liverpool o. 
Wasawe, L¥gED Sart, Birmingham, Factor. Nov1. Mason, 
mingham 
be pm Jamus, Leeds, Professor of Music. Nov1.', 
e 


Wnuieat, Francis O’Dowocuvz, Ladbroke Grove rd, Notting 
Novl, Eardley and Co, Charles st, St James sq 
[ Gazette, 


Atiey, Omanvzs, Kenmont gdns, Harrow rd, Builder. ” 
Colman, Argyll st, Regent st on 
Bacon Marinpa, West nt, St Leonard’s on Sea, Nov 4, Word 
wi and Co, T’ st a 
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, Evwarp, Sutton, Lancaster, Engmeer, Oct 17; Oppen- 


beim, St Helen’s 
Buen, Saran, Side, Essex. Nov 30. John Bush, Stone 
Hall Farm, Barking Side 






, Darlag, Cuxvrwavt, Joun, Tendring, Essex, Esq. Oct 31. Mustard, Fur- 
sat nival’sinn, Holborn 
et. 1] Coares, James, Bristol, Farmer. Oct 25. Inman and Inman, Bath 
(RossLAND, JONATHAN, Taenenen, York, Weaver. Oct 22. Ridg- 
al, and Ridgway, Dewsbury 
A oe Maxx Aucx, Sheffield. “ Oot 31, Parker and Brailaford. 
Unicorn Sheffie 
Dunstan, Sorputa, Eccles, nr Manchester. Oct27. Atkinson and 
Nazeby, Co, Manchester 
: Powarvs, Marranne Evizapeta, Church Style, Bovey Tracey, 
 Unrrap Devon. Novl. Sparkes and Pope, Exeter 
Statferd Bvans, Toomas Pricwarp, Troedyrhiw Ystrad, Mynach. Glamorgan, 
3s Head Gent. Oct 31. Edwards Price, Pontypridd 
; Honpsworts, Jupiru, Bradford, York. Novi. Atkinson, Brad- 
inn, Tad. ford 
Krowses, Grorce Hersert, Kenrhos, Pembrey, Carmarthen, Esq. 
borough, Noy 21, Wilde and Co, College hill 
Ler, Tromas, Stalybridge, Lancaster, Coach Proprietor. Oct 31. 
if Buckley and Miller, Stalybridge 
det. 7.] Lsaeo, Taomas, Madron, Cornwall, Carpenter. Oct 29. 
Lore, Joun, Brimpsfield, Gloucester, Farmer. Dec 1. Washbourn 
and Son, Gloucester 
eral Post Manswatt, Tuomas, Greasbro’, York, Farmer. Nov 1. Younge and 
Co, Sheffield 
, Epsom, Norman, _— Chattisham, Suffolk, Farmer. Oct 31. Ffennell, 
Hadlei 
'RIENDLY Ramsay, Ropert, Westbourne rd, Barnsbury, Gent. Oct 31. Tickle, 
Lawrence lane, Cheapside 
RIENDIY Szyp, Ernest Jvzivs, Lombard st, Retired Banking Agent. Oct 
$i. Smith, Cornhill 
r Scmoor Sreztive, Ann, Dalston lane. Nov 1. Letts Bros, Bartlett’s bldgs 
ol, Lock. omy Mary Ann, Chester. Nov 19. Duncan and Pritchard, 
ter 
ry, War. [ Gazette, Sept. 27.] 
1, Kate's “= y James, Liverpool, House Agent. Oct 31. Quiggin, Liver- 
ct. IL] nbeeex, Cuarurs, Ardwick, Manchester, Estate Agent. Nov 1s. 
7 Simpson, Manchester 
Burerss, Jonn Hewry, Glastonbury, Somerset, Surgeon. Nov 1. 
Bulleid, Glastonb 
Cxarpman, Winuram, Little Chesterford, Essex, Farmer. Dec 27, 
Thurgool and Cox, Saffron Wulden 
ag oma Ecizapeta, Warrington, Lancaster. Dec 27. Steinforth, 
ve 
Daiscott, Corngnius, York st West, Stepney. Noy 10. Noton, 
CERY, / _Lomtard s , 
Fouey, Tuomas, Aigburth, nr Liverpool, Gent. Dec27. Steinforth 
District iverpool Ba 
fy mora Southport, Gunamith. Nov 1. Welshby and Co, 
outhport 
Oct 4.] Granam, Joserpu, Huddersfield. Novl. Moseley, Huddersfield 
Hieeiys, Henry, Northampton, Merchant. Nov 1. Markham, 
Northampton 
P, 25, ean, Sagan, Church st, Croydon. Decl. Drummonds and Co, 
ydon 
McLzop, Txomas, Wigan, Lancaster, Butcher. Nov 1. France, 
York Wigan 
rton anil Person, Jamwzs, Leinster sq, Bayswater, Esq. Nov 30. Rolt, St 
Paul’s churchyard 
- Maye Peston, Davip, Brompton, M.D. May 31, 1882. Keen and Rogers, 
rs’ commons . 
Nov 1, Quick, Henry, Warwick lane, Licensed Victualler. Oct 30. Flavell 
ail and Bowman, Bedford row 
and Co Ruveny, Winu1am, Belsay, Northumberland, Gent. Novl. Wallace, 
etl Newcastle-on-Tyne 
ttle Rotre, Henry Leonras, Nicholas lane, Artist. Oct 31. Tidy and 
Oct 2h, emo * ; P 
Starrz, Anzt, Greenwich, Provision Dealer. Nov 30. Bristow, 
ania Greenwivh 


‘Starrs, Mary Awn, Greenwich. Nov 30. Bristow, John st, Adelphi 

a TFrorD, Jown Winerirup, Addington Park, Kent, Esq. Nov 

Deane : 10. Clabon, Westminster 

‘Taert, Cuartes Jouy, Kentish Town, Pawnbroker’s Assistant. 

oon, it ge ae 
>, MatrHew, ‘ord, Woolcomber. lov 30. oseley, 

"Huddersfield 


s [G@azette, Sept. 30.] 



















LEGAL NEWS. 


The foneral of the late Sir John Karslake, Q.C., took 
: at the Kensal-green Cemetery, the service being read 
‘by the Rev. Mr. Marsiabe, a brother of the deceased. 
“Among those present were Mr. E. K. Karslake, Q.C., 
‘Mr, P. Karsiske, Mr. W. Karslake, Mr. C. P. Butt, 
‘QO, M.P., Mr. Frederick Waller, Q.C., Mr. Jobn- 
Son, Q.0., and Mr. Collins, Q.C. There was a large 
3 igo te of members of the bar. Lord Coleridge, writ- 









to the Times, says of Sir John Karslake : Those only 
it fate it was to be with Sir John Karslake day after 
and week after week for years, either as opposing 
Svocate or in the intercourse of private friendship, can 
appreciate his extraordinary power. His knowledge 
profeasion, gathered by a vigorous and reteative 







as my experience goes, unparalleled. This gave him from 
the very Degieatin a confidence and onstalian which very 
few men attain after years of practice, And the same 
thoroughness with which he knew his profession always 
suahed his knowledge of his cases. was never at 
fault; he read everything about his case; he forgot 

ing; .and his sense and unerring judgment 
paw him to use, with wonderfal effect, his great 
knowledge. He was an oppressive antagonist, because, 
mentally and physically, he was so strong. At the end 
of a long day, in times when judges sat on to hours which 
exhausted juries and occasionally disgusted witnesses, Sir 
John Karslake would show no symptom of fatigue ; his 
observation as acute, his resources as much at his com- 
mand, his voice as strong as in the early morning. But if 
he was an oppressive antagonist, he was an antagonist 
whom it was impossible not to respect and to admire. 
Indirectness in word or act was simply impossible 
to him. I do not think he could have been dishénourable 
if he had tried; and he certainly never tried. Two 
examples of his fine character—instances, I daresay, of 
many other like acts—came under my own observation. 
In two cases, separated by a considerable space of time, a 
verdict had been given against the client he represented, 
and a new trial had been ordered. In both cases he 
thought that he had himself had something to do with the 
first result— whether he had, in fact, or not, Ido not.know ; 
but it may, perhaps, have been so; for the very greatest 
men, at least in our profession, sometimes make mistakes ; 
at any rate, he thought so. In both cases he refused to 
appear upon the second trial, and sent the client to 
another counsel, ia both cases to the same counsel. To 
him Sir John Karslake sent all his notes, imparted all his 
knowledge and experiences, advised with him, helped him 
unsparingly, and strove as hard for the success of another 
man as he could have striven forhis own. It may be said 
that a generous and high-minded man would, of course, so 
act. Perhaps; but at least his conduct was that of a 
generous and high-minded man. 








The London, Edinburgh, and Glasgow Assurance Com- 
pany (Limited), announce the issue of 150,000 shares of 
£1 each, of which, it is said, 54,538 have already been ap- 
plied for, and 50,000 have been allotted. The remaining 
shares are now offered for subscription at} premium. It is 
at present not intended to call up more tnan ten shillings 
per share, but uotil farther notice shareholders may pay up 
their shares in full. The distinctive feature of the under- 
taking is the combination of life and accident insurance 
in one company. 








LONDON GAZETTES. 


Frrpay, Oct. 7, 1881. 
Under the Bankruptcy Act, 1869. 


Creditors must forward their proofs of debts to the Registrar. 
To Surrender in the Country. 
Bell, George Benjamin, Liv l, Italian Warehouseman. Pet Oct 
3. Bellringer. Liverpool, 18 at 12 
Broederlow, Constantine, Liverpool, Merchant. Pet Oct 5. Bell- 
ringer. Liverpool, Oct 19 at 12 
Darnton, William Anthony, Manchester, no occupation. Pet Oct 
3. Lister. Manchester, Oct 20 at 12 
Elkington, Eli, Halifax, Contractor. Pet Oct4. Rankin. Halifax, 
Oct 24 at 11 ; 
Orme, Stephen, Rainow, nr Macclesfield, Builder. Pet Oct 5. 
Mair. Macclesfield, Oct 21 at 11 
Tate, John, Maryport, Cumberland, Ironfounder. Pet Oct 5. 
Waugh. ockermouth, Oct 26 at 12.30 
Tuxspay, Oct. 11, 1881, 
Under the Bankruptcy Act, 1869. 
Creditors must forward their proofs of debts to the Registrar, 
To Surrender in, London. } 
Bennett, John Robert, Australian avenue, Commercial Clerk. Pet 
Oct 7. Hazlitt. Oct 26 at 12.30 ¢ 
Cock, Mary, Liverpool st, King’s Cross, ont of business. Pet Oct 6, 
Hazlitt. Oct 26 at 12 

Musson, Henry, and William Burgess, Hop Exchange, Southwark 

to Merchants. Pet Cot 6. Haslitt. Oct 26 at 11 








| mind from a legal training of unusual length, was, as far 








Pota' 
O’Brien, Fitagerald, Crofton rd, Peckham, Solicitor, Pet Oct 6, 
Haazlitt. Oct 265at 12 
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Plum, Thomas Edward Day, Queen Victoriast, Mechanical Engineer 
Pet Sept 24. Hazlitt. Oct 25 at 11 
ae B » Devonshire st, Portland st. Pet Sept 30. 
Hazlitt. Oct 26 at 12 
eamans,F . Falmouth rd, Gt Dov Bookseller. Pet Oct 8. 
Hazlitt, Oct 26 at 12.30 
J: PRS ana ote a 0 yak: Plumber. Pet Oct 
ames, the younger, Rother! » Xork, Plumber. Pe 
oe hg Sheffield, Oct 26 atl 
bert, Wootton Bridge, Isle of Wight, Baker. Pet Oct 7. 
Newport, Oct 24 at 12 
Insall, Florance Jenner, Coleshill, Warwick, Veterinary Surgeon. 
Pet Oct 6. Parry. Birmingham, Oct 27 at 2 
Morris, Henry, Upper Walmer, Kent, Contractor. Pet Oct 7. Furley. 
Canterbury, Oct 28 at 2 
Ruffell, Edward John, Southampton, out of business. Pet Oct 6. 
Daw, jun. Southampton, Oct 24 at 12 


Liquidations by Arrangement. 


FIRST MEETINGS OF CREDITORS. 
Frrpay, Oct. 7, 1881. 

Alder, Enoch, Cheltenham, Gloucester, Upholsterer. Oct 24 at 11 at 
offices of Clark, Regent st, Cheltenham 

Anderton, Robert, Walsall, Stafford, Grocer. Oct 20 at 11 at offices 
of Duignan and Co, the Bridge, Walsall . 

Ashcroft, Henry, St Helen’s, Lancaster, Grocer. Oct 21 at 2 at 
offices of Massey, Hardshaw st, St Helens 

Ball, Thomas Linnington. Chudleigh, Devon, Watchmaker. Oct 20 
at 12.30 at Grand Hotel, Bristol. Creed, Newton Abbot 

Barnes, Thomas, Southampton, Horse Dealer. Oct 19 at 12 at 
offices of Guy, Albion ter, Southampton 

Berridge, Mary, and Charles Traise, St Andrew’s hill, Doctors’ 
Commons, Builders. Oct 20 at 2 at Guildhall Coffee house, Gresham 
st. Robins, Pancras lane 

Binns, John William Raine, Bridlington Quay, York, Theatrical 
Manager. Oct 22 at 11 at offices of Ledger, King st, Bridlington 


Quay 

Bradshaw, Isaac, Nuneaton, Warwick, Clothier. Oct 19 at 3 at 
offices of Slingsby, Newdegate st, Nuneaton 

Brento, Clementina Louisa Rumpff von, Dudley, Worcester, School- 
mistress, Oct 18 at 3.30 at offices of Corbet, Church st, Kidder- 
minster 

Cahill, Michael, Gt Yarmouth, Fish Merchant. 
offices of Diver, King st, Gt Yarmouth 

Clarke, William, New Cross rd, Cheesemonger. Oct 17 at 2 at 
offices of Winnett, Lime st q 

Clayton, Henry, New Basford, Nottingham, out of business. Oct 24 
at3 at offices of Lees, Severn chmbrs, Middle pavenient, Notting- 


Oct 27 at 11 at 


ham 
Cleal, John, Lymington, Southampton, Baker. Oct 20 at 3 at offices 
of Coxwell, High st, Lymingto 


zton 
Clements, Francis, Albany st, Regent’s park, Baker. Oct 18 at 2 at. 


offices of Allingham, Old Broad st 

Cowburn, James, Radcliffe, Lancashire, Cotton Goods Manufacturer. 
Oct 26 at 3 at offices of Ritson and Grundy, Princess st, Manches- 
ter - 

Crew, George, Okeford Fitzpaine, Dorset Butcher. Oct 19 at 3 at 
offices of Brennand, Blandford, Dorset 

Dell, Francis Henry, Penarth, Glamorgan, Brewer. Oct 19 at 11 at 
offices of Hardcastle, Finsbury pavement 

Denny, John, Ipswich, Beerhouse Keeper. Oct 20 at 12 at offices of 
Hill, 8t Nicholas st, Ipswich 

Dunmur, Edwin Cartwright, Lincoln, Draper. Oct 19 at 12 at offices 
of Durance, Mint lane, Lincoln 

Evans, William Lavender, Ely, Cambridge, Relieving Officer. Oct 
29 at 11 at the Lamb Hotel, Ely. Salmon and Son 

Fawcett, Mark, Low Harrogate, York, Draper. Oct 20 at 1 at offices 
of Rooke and Midgley, White Horse st, Boar lane, Leeds 

Fletcher, John, Stoneyford, Codnor and Loscoe, Derby, Licensed 
Victualler. Oct 28 at 11 at offices of Heath, Amen alley, Derby 

Francis, Joseph, Huddersfield, Hosier. Oct 24 at 3 at offices of Lea- 
royd and Co, Buxton rd, Huddersfield 

Glenn, Demetrius, Pricstgate, Peterborough, Schoolmaster. Oct 19 
at ll at offices of Mellows, Westgate, Peterborough 

Greensmith, James Cornelius, Ashton-under-Lyne, Lancaster, Strop 
Manufacturer. Oct 24 at 3 at offices of Bradbury, Booth chbrs, 
Booth st, Ashton-under-Lyne 

Gay, Robert, Preston, Provision Dealer. Oct 19 at 3 at offices of 
Clarke, Lune st, Preston 

Handman, Adolph, Muscovy ct, Tower Hill, Comtnission Agent, 
Oct 21 at 3 at offices of Hill, Mincing lane 

Bf r, Thomas, West Bromwich, stafford, Tailor. Oct 21 at 11 at 
offices of Shakespeare, Church st, Oldbury 

Hemingway, John, Hoyland Common, nr Barnsley, Bookkeeper. 
Oct 19 at 10 at offices of Gray, Eastgate, Barnsley 

Herbert, William, Manchester rd, Poplar, Grocer. Oct 26 at 3 at 
offices of Mogg, Dashwood House, New Broad st. Noon and 
Clarke, Blomfield st 

Hurdman, Nicholas, Birmingham, Grocer. Oct 18 at 11 at offices of 
Huggins and Mallard, Newhall chambers, Newhall st, Birming- 

am 

Hill, Thomas, Brushfield st, Spitalfields, Coffee Palace Keeper. Oct 
19 at 3 at offices of Cattlin, Wormwood st, Old Broad st 

Hinchliffe, George Joseph, herbam, Printer, Oct 21 at 2 at office 
of Badgers and Co, Moorgate st, Rotherham 

Hustler, Frederick Charles, High st, Camden Town, Corn Dealer. 
Oct % at 3 at offices of Jones, Mark Lane 

Hutchinson, George, Oil Merccant, Newcastle upon Tyne. Oct 17 
at 3 at offices Stanford, Collingwood st, Newcastle upon 


Tyne 
Huttlestone, James Alfred, Hoddesdon, Hertfordshire, Ostler. 
pts _* % at the Plough Inn, Fore st, Hertford, Wells, St. 
rea 
Jones, Richard, Coleford, Gloucester Innkeeper, Oct 19 at 3 at the 
Old White Bart Inn, Coletord. Fryer, Coleford. 
Kaye, ns bury, York, Saddler, Oct % at 12 
at the offices of’ Craven ud Sunderland, New st, Hudd 








hot, Southampton, Deal 
Kn Edward Joseph, Aldershot, Southampton, lerin 3 
Oa 24 at 12. Churchward’s Hotel, Victoria rd, Aldershot. Bogie, 
ershot ie. 
Knott, Jesse Templer, Bovey, Devon. Oct 19 at 3 at offices of Ving, 
Exmouth : 


Krinks, William, Birmingham, Jewel Case Maker. Oct 20 re 
offices of Hodgson and Price, Waterloo street, Birmingham “ie 


Laws, James, Clifden rd, Clapton Park, Builder. Oct 24 at tj y) 
offices of Jones, Mark lane : 

Ledger, Frederick Herbert, York st, Westminster, 
Victualler. Oct 25 at 3 at offices of Lound, Chancery lane 

Litherland, Isaiah, Sale, Chester, Fruit Merchant. Oct 19 at $y 
offices of Heath and Sons, Swan st, Manchester 

Lythgoe, Joseph, South Shields, Lath Render. Oct 20at 3 at officg 
of Marshall. King st, South Shields __ 

Lyford, Joseph, Upper Basildon, nr Reading, Farmer. Oct 19 aty 
at18, the Forbury, Reading. Creed 

Maynard, Frederick, Clifton st, Finsbury, Glass Cutter. Oct» 
at 3at offices of Fenton, Kingsland green 

Moore, Thomas, Sunderland, Durham, Grocer. Oct 20 at 3.30q 
offices of Huntly, #awecett st, Sunderland —— 

Moss, David, and Isaac Levy, Walworth rd, Cigar Manufacturen 
Oct 25 at 3 at offices of Foreman and Son, Gresham st, Cannon, 
Wool Exchange, Coleman st we 

Nanson, Max, Aldermanbury avenue, Commission Merchant 
Nov 2 at2 at offices of Grundy and Co, Booth st, Manchester, 
Michael and Co, Old Jewry 

Newmann, Arnold Lewis, and Martin Newmann, Cloak-lang 
Commission Merchants. Oct 3lat2 at Guildhall Tavern, Gresham 
st. Pollard, Coleman st : 

Newmann, Philip William, and Isaiah Alfred Newmann, Bi 
ham, Manufacturing Jewellers, Oct 19 at 3 at offices of Hodgson 
and Price, Waterloo st, Birmingham 

North, Christopher, Wolverhampton, Metal Dealer. Oct 24at3a 
offices of Thorne, Bank chmbrs, Wolverhampton 

Notzke, Richard, White st, Bethnal Green rd, Boot Manufacturer, 
Oct 19 at 3 at Masons’ Hall, Masons’ avenue. Young, Newgate 


ot 


se weeee 2 6 8. § 8.2.9.8. 8_SuScebok rolonTabateracs niakeckeE -Eackou {| aay 


st 
Outon, Alice Anne, Landport, Hants, Dealer in Fancy Articles. 0g 
21 at 3 at offices of Edmonds and Co, Cheapside. King, Portsea 
Oyston, John, Sunderland, Labourer. Oct 19 at 11 at offices. of 
Alcock and Routledge, Frederick Lodge, Sunderland 




































Perrett, Thomas Lawrence, Bridgwater, Somerset, Grocer. Oct® 
at 3 at the George and Railway Hotel, Bristol 

Pike, William Samuel, Plymouth, Cattle Dealer. Oct 19 at la 
offices of Square and Co, Bank of England chmbrs, Plymouth 

Pilgrim, Edward Blyth, Norwich, Boot Manufacturer. Oct 18 atl? 
at offices of Daly, Guildhall chmbrs, Upper Market, Norwich 

Radcliffe, John, Liverpool, Baker. Oct 21 at 3 at offices of Gibsm 
and Bolland, South Johu st, Liverpool. Dodge and Phipps 
Liverpool 

Ralfs, John Russell, Norwich, Jeweller. Oct 19 at 12 at 145, Cheap 
side. Blyth, Norwich 

Rawnsley, James, Bradford, York, Grocer. Oct 19 at 2 at Chamber 
of Commerce, Market st, Bradford. Terry and Co, Bradford 

Sharman, Charles, Northampton, Machine Sewer. Oct 17 at ll@ 
the Peacock Hotel, Market sq, Northampton, Jeffery, North 
ampton 

Shephard, Joseph, Shipley, York, Grocer. Oct 20 at 2 at offices of 
Wright, Darley st, Bradford 

Smith, Hugh, Liverpool, Clothier. Oct 26 at 3 at offices of Allcart, 
South Castle st, Liverrool. Faithwaite, Liverpool 

Spenceley, William, Woking Station, Surrey, Baker. Oct 26 ati 
at offices of Brettell, Woking Station, Surrey 

Stinton, Samuel, Alfrick, Worcester, Innkeeper. Oct 24 at $a 
Hop Market Hotel, Foregate st, Worcester. Browne 

Sturdy, John, Garston, Builders’ Foreman, Oct 25 at 3 at offices & 
wiorris and Jones, Dale st, Liverpool 

Thomas, Samuel, Pontypridd, Glamorgan, Draper. Oct 20 at 12a. 
offices of Davies, Mill st, Pontypridd 

Turner, Walter, Nottingham, Draper. Oct 24 at 2 at Home 
Association, York st, Manchester. Stroud, Nottingham 

Vines, Henry, Bremhill. Wilts, Farmer, Oct 15 at 12 at Lansdo 
Arms Hotel, Calne. Henly, Calne 

Walters, Thomas, Wolverhampton, Spectacle Frame Manufac 
Oct 19 at 3 at offices of Ratcliffe, Darlington st, Wolverhampté 

Weaver, Arthur, Walsall, Stafford, Painter, Oct 19 at 11 ato 
of Loxton, Post Office chmbrs, Walsall aa 

Wellington, Walter, Kingsholme, Gloucester, Publican. Oct 20 
at offices of York, Berkeley st, Gloucester i 

Wells, Joseph, Huddersfield, Cotton Waste Dealer. Oct 19 atl 
Old Cock Hotel, Halifax. Emmet and Walker, Halifax 

Whate, Joseph Henry, Heigham, Norwich, Grocer. Oct 25 
offices of Bavin and Daynes, Exchange st, Norwich 4, oa 

Wilks, William Richard, Caledonian rd, Cheesemonger, Oct 248 
at offices of Carter and Bell, Eastcheap ee, 

Wilson, Gawn, Dudley, Worcester, Tobacconist. Oct 15 at 2ato 
of Lowe and Sons, Wolverhampton st, promos A 

Wilson, Reuben, phe y pee Licensed Victualler. Oct 20at% 
Great Western Hotel, Monmouth st, Birmingham, Simmons,? 
mingham ie 

Witt, Isaac, Tilehurst, Berks, Farmer, Oct 17 at 11 at Whe 
Hotel, Friar st, Reading, Newman 

Wood, Richard, Shobrooke, Devon, Wheelwright, Oct 18 at 
offices of Toby, Castle st, Exeter 

Wormald, John Bateson, Leeds, Slate Merchant. Oct 19 ab # 

Horner, W : 






offices of Lowrey, South parade, Leeds, 
Oswell, Oliver, Longton, Stafford, Draper. Oct 18 at 11 at o 

Robinson, King st, Longton 5 
Shuttleworth. John, Yardley, Landscape Gardiner. Oct 19 

offices of Parr and Hayes, Colmore row, Birmingham 


Tunspay, Oct, 11, 1981, 


Alderson, Bernard, Manningham, Bradford, York, Grocer, 
at 3 at offices of Nell, Kirkgate, Bradford 














Armstrong, Joseph, John George Hounsfield, and Frank Ho 
field, Sheffield, Steel Manufacturers. Oct 26 at 3 at the O 
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Church st, Sheffield. 


pheorth William, Blackpool, Lancaster, Licensed Victualler. 
“Oct 27 at Bat the Market Hotel, Lytham st, Blackpool. Edmond- 
EE peas noe, peaiaaen, Fruiterer. Oct 21 at 3 at offices of 
faques, Temple row, irmingham 
Barker, Samuel, Kidderminster, Worcester, Haulier. Oct 21 at 3at 
3% Commercial bldgs, Kidderminster. Bagster 
Samuel, and James Jones, Denton, Lancaster, Hat 
“Manufacturers. Oct 28 at 3 at offices of Brooks and Co, Cheapside, 


_ Manchester 
Baxter, Martha, Crewe, Chester, Haberdasher. Oct 24 at 11 at office 
of Hill, Market st, Crewe 
Berquier, Antoinette Le, Percy st, Tottenham-court rd, Hotel 
. Oct 24 at 11 at 26, Percy st, Tottenham-court rd. Beal 
and Co, Regent st 
Biddle, Henry, Wolverhampton, Draper. Oct 25 at 11 at offices of 
Willcock, Queen st, Wolverhampton 
George, Kirkburton, near Huddersfield, Joiner. Oct 25 at 11 
, New st, Huddersfield 
Oct 24 at 11 at offices 


Broomhead and Wightman, 






at offices of Whitley and Whitl 
, John, Huddersfield, out of business, 
of Welsh, Queen st, Huddersfield 
Bradly, George Henry, Clapham rd, Baker. Oct 25 at 11 at offices 
of Briggs, Bedford row 
Brown, George, Beckenham, Kent, Licensed Victualler. Nov 1 at 
$ at Masons’ Hall Tavern, Mason's avenue, Basinghallst. Gregory, 
Cannon st 
, Edmund, Newcastle-under-Lyme, Hay and Straw Dealer. 
Oct 22 at 11 at offices of James, Nelson square, Newcastle-under- 
Lyme 
Carrathers, William Dixon, Westgate, Wakefield, York, Hatter. 
Oct 24 at 3 at Strafford Arms Hotel, Wakefield. Lister, Wakefield 
Clarke, Joseph Devonshire, Southport, Lancaster, Solicitor. Oct 24 
at 3 at offices of Gibson and Bolland, South John st, Liverpool. 
Copeman, Liverpool 
Clements, William, Erdington, Warwick, out of business. Oct 24at 
$ at offices of Ansell, Waterloo st, Birmingham 
Clowsley, William Henry, Vauxhall walk, Lambeth, ont of business. 
Oct 21 at 3 at offices of Myers, Gresham blds, Guildhall 
Coles, Charles Rowland, Redditch, Worcester, Dyer. Oct 20 at 2 at 
offices of Sargent and Son, Bennett’s hill, Birmingham 
Cook, James, Market Drayton, Salop, Confectioner. Oct 22 at 11 at 
offices of Peirson, Westbury House, Market Drayton, Salop 
Cooper, John, East Tipton. Stafford, Publican. Oct 21 at 11 at 
ces of Stokes and Hooper, Priory st, Dudley 
Cotton, Benjamin, Newcastle-under-Lyme, Drysalter. Oct 22 at 11 
at offices of Wilson, Liverpool rd, Stoke-upon-Trent 
Cox, Jane, Swinford, Gloucester, Innkeeper. Oct 24 at 2 at 
we Hotel, Great Western Railway Station, Bath. Hobbs, 
Bristo 
Crew, James, junr., and William Crew, Rowley, Regis, Stafford, 
Chain Manufacturers. Oct 21 at’ 3 at offices of Stokes and 
Hooper, Priory st, Dudley > 
Crew, Thomas, Dudley, Worcester, Nail Manufacturer. Oct 21 at 3 
at offices of Stokes and Hooper, Priory st, Dudley 
Curtis, Joseph Codgbrook, Oxford, Builder. Oct 27 at 11 at offices 
of Mallam, High st, Oxford 


Davis, Amos, Nottingham, Painter. Oct 28 at 3 at offices of Elborne 
Brougham chmbrs, Wheeler-gate, Nottingham P 
kin, Thomas, Baildon, York, Innkeeper. Oct 2 at 10.30 at 
ces of Atkinson and Wilson, Tyrrell st, Bradford 
Dean, Richard, Liverpool, Broom Maker. Oct 29 at 11 at offices of 
Wilkinson, VictOria st, Liverpool 
Densley, William, New rd, Battersea Park, Baker. Oct 24at 3 at 
offices of Steavenson and Coaldwell, Gracechurch st 
, James, Barnsley, York, Yeast Dealer. Oct 31 at 12 at office 
of Gray, Eastgate, Barnsley 
Edwardes, Edgecumbe Ferguson, Cambridge villas, Richmond, Club 
Proprietor. Oct 22 at 11 at Mason’s Hall ‘Tavern, Masons’ avenue. 
Waring, Bishopsgate st 
» Matthew ‘’homas, and Henry Sumner, Leeds, Tea Merchants. 
29 at 11 at 7, John st, Bedford row. Wooler, Darlington 
William, Clifton, Bristol, Dairyman. Oct 24at1 at offices of 
: ott and Spofforth, Broad st, Bristol 
| Flacke, Francis Bryan, Derby, Tobacconist. Oct 25 at 2 at offices of 
Robotham, St Alkmund’s churchyard, Derby 
Polbige, Onesiphoras, Woodbury, Cambridge, Farmer, Oct 25 at 
$.15 at Greyhound Inn, Sandy. Jessopp, Bedford 
Oct 25 at 9 at offices of 

























# as, Littleover, Derby, Fitter. 

Fall st, Derby 

Foster, illiam, Birmingham, Licensed Victualler. Oct 19 at 2 at 
offices ker, Imperial chmbrs, Colmore row, Birmingham 

James, Cleethorpes, Lincoln, Plumber. Oct 21 at 1 at offices 

Summers and Brown, Lock hill chmbrs, Cleethorpe rd, Great 










rimsby 
: ty, Edwin, Cannock, Stafford, Dentist. Oct 26 at 11 at offices of 

offices of Deignan and Co, the Bridge, Walsall 
ertson, ard, Liverpool, out of business, Oct 25 at 3 at office 
‘ordon, Victoria st, presen: 
ham, George, Carlisle, Eng neer, Oct 25 at 11 at offices of Dobin- 

nh and Watson, Bank st, ( 

) Oct 24 at 3 at 












arlisle 

near Leeds, Coal Merchant, 

ge and Rhodes, Park row, Leeds 

Hannah, Austerfield, York, Blacksmith. Oot 22 at 1 at Ram 
‘h st, Doncaster. Machen 

thew, Bramley, near Leeds, Wholesale Clothier. Oct 21 at 

offices of Lowrey, South parade, Leeds, Turner and Hewson, 


mas, Wakefield, York, Butcher, Oct 24 at 3 at offices 
fownhall chmbrs, King st, Wakefield 
‘ohn, . Kont, otel Proprietor, Oot 25 at 2 at 
inklater and Co, Walbrook 

Muel, Orlando rd, Clapham, of no occupation, Oct 26 at 
sos of Blewitt and Tyler, Gracechureh st 

hn, Stafford, Plumber. Oct 24 at 11 at offices of Rogers 

n, High st, Stourbridgo 

























Holloway, Thomas, Warwick’ place, Brownlow st, Bricklayer. Oct - 
MAat3 at offices of Barfield: Fins pavement 

Humphrey, a Birmingham, Tailor. Oct 24 at 11 at offices of 
Hi ins and lard, Newhall chmbrs, Newhall st, Birmingham 

Illing, William, Little Orwood, Bucks,! Farmer. Oct 27 at 2 at Bel? 
Hotel, Winslow. Matthews and Wells, Southampton buildings, 
Chancery lane 

Jenkins, David, Skewan, near Neath, Glamorgan, Grocer, Oct 20°: 
at 11 at offices of Davies, Alma pl, Neath 

Jones, Thomas, Tredwyn, Pontypridd, Glamorgan, Haulier. Oct 24 
at 12 at offices of Davies, Mill st, Pontypridd 

Lacy, Gilbert, Ludworth, Derby, Licensed Victualler. Oct 28 at3- 
at offices of Woodall and Marriott, Norfolk st, Manchester 

Lake, William, Brixham, Devon, China Dealer. Oct 21 at 11 at 
offices of Andrew, Bedford circus, Exeter. Ford, Exeter 

Lambert, Albert, Hatton Gardeu, Importer of Watches. Oct 31 at 2° 
at offices of Mote, Walbrook 

Leighfield, Charles, Wootton Bassett, Wilts, Brewer. Oct 21 at 2 at 
Queen’s Royal Hotel, New Swindon. Eaden, Birmingham 

Long, John Martin, Renhold, Bedford, Farmer, Oct 24 at 11 at 
George Hotel, Bedford. Tebbs 

Lovell, Ambrose, Montpelier, Bristol, Builder. Oct 21 at 12 at offices 
of Benson and Carpenter, Bank chmbrs, Corn st, Bristol 

Margerison, Alfred, Sheffield, Slater. Oct 21 at 4 at offices of Binney 
and Co, Queen st chmbrs, Sheffield 

Marsh, Joseph, Dudley, Worcester, Coal Dealer. Oct 25 at 3 at office 
of Stokes and Hooper, Priory st, Dudley 

Martin, William, and Daniel Martin, High st, Marylebone, Cheese- 
mongers. Oct 26 at 3 at offices of Underwood and Co, Holles-st,. 
Cavendish sq 

Millward, Margaret, Benjamin Millward, and John Napier, Dudley, 
Worcester, Builders. Oct 2) at 3.30at Acorn Hotel, Temple st. 
Warmington and Thompson, Dudley 

Morgan, Walter, Birmingham, Blacksmith. Oct 24 at 12 offices of 
Coleman and Co, Colmore row, Birmingham 

Moore, William, Clapdale, Clapham cum Newby, York, Farmer. 
Oct 25 at 2 at New Inn, Claphhm, Thompson, Bentham. nr Lan- 
caster 

Newton, John, Sunderladd, Durham, Tailor. 
of Lawson, Villiers st, Sundarland 

Norton. George, and Tom Goodall, Dewsbury, York, Cloth Fullers, 
Oct 24 at 3 at offices of Stapleton, Union st, Dewsbury 

Omershaw, John, Liverpool, out of business. Oct 24 at 3 at offices 
of Quelch, Dale st, Liverpool 

Owen, James Edward, King’s Lynn, Norfolk, Coal Dealer. Oct 21 
at 12 at offices of Seppings,. King st, King’s Lynn 

Parsons, William, Wisbech St Peter’s, Cambridge, Plumber. Oct 24 
at 1 at offices of Gaches, Cathedral gateway, Peterborough 

Patten, John, Bridgnorth, Salop, Lime Merchant. Oct 26 at 11 at 
offices of Free, Temple row, Birmingham 

Pearson, Ralph Thompson, and James Christie, Sheffield, Printers. 
Oct 24 at 3 at offices of Smith and Co, Meeting House lane, Bank 
st, Sheffield 

Pedley, William Charles, Birmingham, Wine Merchant. Oct 24 at 
12 at offices of Beale and Co, Newhall st, Birmingham 

Pentridge, Frank, Woodford, Essex, Hairdresser. Oct 24 at 3 at 
oftices of Cummins and Co, Cleveland House, High rd, Woodford 

Reeves, George Harmond, Leicester, out of business. Oct 28 at 3 at 
offices of James, New st, Leicester 

Revill, Albert, Shefiield, Fruiterer. Oct 26 at 3 at offices of Smith 
and Co, Meetinghouse lane, Bank st, Sheffield 

Riley, John Edward, Moss Side, near Manchester, Grey Cloth Sales- 
man. Nov 2 at 11 at Falstaff Hotel, Market pl, Manchester. Tre- 
mewen, Manchester 

Roberts, Lewis, Llanwnda, Pembroke, Farmer. Oct 25 at 11 at offices 
of Jones, Victoria pl, Haverfordwest 

Seddon, Robert, Salford, Manchester, Provision Dealer. Oct 27 at 
3 at the Grosvenor Hotel, Deansgave, Manchester. Evans, Man« 
chester 

Shelmerdine, Anthony, Trevor, Denbigh, Brick Manufacturer, 
Oct 24 at 3 at offices of Banner and Co, Orange ct, Cook st, Liver- 
pool. Barrell and Co, Liverpool 

Smith, John, Stockton-on-Tees, Confectioner. Oct 24 at 3 at offices of 
Hunton and Bolsover, High st, Stockton-on-Tees 

Steggall, Robert, Kirkwood rd, Peckham, Grocer. Oct 24at 3 at offices 
of Spencer and Co, Gt James st, Bedford row 

Story, James, Bury St Edmunds, Suffolk, Watchmaker. Oct 28 
at 12 at Ridler’s Hotel, Holborn, Walpole, Beyton lodge, near Bury 
St Edmunds 

Swan, Henry John, Herne, nr Canterbury, Farmer. Oct 29 at 12 
at Fleece Hotel, Canterbury. Button and Co, Henrietta st, Covent 

arden 

vevlor, Clayton, Leeds, York, Cloth Merchant. Oct 21 at 2 at offices 
of Beaumont, East parade, Leeds 

Temperton, John, Rotherham, York, Grocer, Oct 25 at 11 at offices 
of Willis, Bank chmbrs, Wellgate, Rotherham 

Thomas, George, Tunstall, Stafford, Fish Salesman, Nov 1 at 12 at 
offices of Cooper, John st, Tunstall 

Thorgood, Edward, Reading, Berks, Grocer. Oct 25 at 3 at 18, the 
Forbury, Reading, Creed 

Thorp, Robert, Glengall rd, Isle of Dogs, Baker. Oct 27 at 2 at office 
of Carrit, Fenchurch st 

Tonner, Henry, Cardiff, Fishmonger, Oct 21 at 13,30 at offices of 
Morgan and Co, High st, Cardiff 


Oct 24 at 11 at offices 


Varly, Thomas Shaw, Slaithwaite, York, Joiner, Oct 28 at 11 at 
offices of Bottomley, New st, Huddersfield 
Ward, John, jun., Worcester, out of business, Oct 24 at ll at 1, 


ist, St Nicholas, Worcester. Hulme 
Watkins, Simeon Hirst, Brentford, Timber Merchant, Oct 2#at2 
at Cannon st Hotel, Cannon st, in lieu of the place originally 


named 
Watson, William, Wednesbury, Stafford, Hotel Keeper. Oct 27 at 


12.30 at the Anchor Hotel, Holyhead rd. She! Wednesbury 
Wenborn, Charles William, rye, 2 pl, Highgate iN, Chandler's 
shop Keeper. Oct 20 at 4 at 62, Chancery lane. Marshall 


Wilson, George, Hanley, out of business. Oct 20 at 12,90 at offices 
of James, Nelson sq, Newoastle-under.Lyme 
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“Winstanley, Turner Flint, Lieensed Victualler. Oct24at3 | H AMPTON & SONS make NO CHA 
at offices of Roberts, M ienleem: in-theit FREE MONTHLY B 
George, Moreland: Welney, Cambridge, Farmer, Oct2hat | of ESTAT WN and COUNTRY HOUSES, 

12:at' Angel Hot:1, acount Webber, Upwell Unfurnished. or for Sale, to be had GRATIS at. their Offion » 
Wi George, Longton, Stafford, Greengrocer. Oct 22 at.10.30 post-free for two Published on the Ist of the x : 

at offices of Kent, Chancery-lane, Longton particulars for insertion should be.sent not. later than five” | 
Wragg, Benjamin, Stanton-iu-the Peak, Derby, previous toend. of preceding ment 
a at Red eeegi neagy carne mp S Valuations for Probate and Transfer. <r 

len, ter, Kilburn, Estate on. Offices, 8, Pall. Mal East, 8.W. 
at 2 at Inns riers tsiaaitiaes ven ‘Coe, Hart st, 1m re social ” 


=. SAY SEVDENTS ae er ‘SOCERE 
SC HWE ITZ E R ’S COCOATI N A, This Society will recommence ong sia meetings on 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. Evenings, at the Law Institution, on the 25th October next, 
Guarantesd Pure Soluble Cocoa of the Finest Qua Quality, with the | Theo bape of the Society are for the discussion. of Legal } 
excess of fat extracted. Genel uestions, the delivery of an. address or lecture or the Tea 
The oa pronounce it “‘ the most nutritious, perfectly digestible Bes a paper by any one, whether a member of the Society or ng’ 
beverage fer Brenkfa-t, Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for citors, Barristers, and Law Students who have been 
Irvalids and Children.” poe Students of the Inns of Court: or any of the Universities, | 


Highly commended by the entire. Medica Press. qualified for election. Allmembers of the Incorporated Law §o u 
Being without sugar, spice, or other admixture, it sujts.all palates, | are Honorary Members. The Society is a corporate: member gf} 
‘seeps better in allclimates, and is four times the strength of cocoas | Social Science Association. : 
TRICKENED yet WEAKENED with starch, &c,, and IN REALITY CHEAPER Gentlemen desirous of becoming members should commun 
than such Mixtures. with the Hon. Secretary, T. B. Narizez, 1, Mitre-court-bu 
Made instantaneously with boiling water, a teaspoonful to a Break- | Temple. 
oe Cap, costing “a than.a halfpenny. ciueiin’ E, LON 
OCOATINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest 
Man‘ila Chocolate, ani may be taken when richer chocolate ig pro- | NIVERSITY COLLEG DON 
hibited. LAW CLASSES. 
In tin a 1s. Phase ot 5s. 6d., &c., by —— and Grocers, 
ties on Srecial Terms by the Sole — The Course of Instruction in these Classes is specially adapted! 
A. SCHWEITZER « CO., 10, Adam-street, London, W.C. Students pre paring for the LL.B. Degree in the Unive 
London, and for the Indian Civil Service Examinations, Jw 
TH E O md | Gl N A L dence—Prof. W. A. Hunter, M.A.; Constitutional Law and # 
and English Law—Prof. J. W. Witurs Bunp, M.A., LL.B.; B 
Law—Prof. EpMunp Roggrrson, M 


K E DOZO N E. — may be obtained a the College, Gower: 


A PURE, SPARKLING, REFRESHING BEVERAGE, TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary; 

TONIC, AND NON-ALCOHOLIC. 

RECOMMENDED BY THE HIGHEST MEDICAL AUTHORITY LORD CA Coett a — a Act, 
BERDGZOWE, a sampie caus containing Suz Douta hit boiea wil | "[HB_CON VEY ANOING and LAW of PROPEI 
be sent, carriage paid, on receipt of 36s. ACT, 1881 ; with Explanatory Notes —_ Precedents 0 


KHAM : General Forms. 2. Conditions of Sale. Purchase Deeds, 
ahem & 00. (GRATED), CROYDON. Mortgage Deeds. 5. Settlements of ale Estate. . Willga 


Personal Estate. 7. Deeds of Appointment of New T 


E D E A N D 5 0 N Adapted for use under the Act. Also the Solicitors’ A. 


tion Act, 1881 no, eee — fy rena i 

Lincoln’s- inn, Barrister-at-Law, and one of the ve ‘ 

ROBE Ped MAKERS Counsel of the Court, and RICHARD OTTAWAY TURNER, @ 
Lincoin’s-inn, Barrister-at-Law. 

Y SPECIAL APPOINTMENT, London : Wm. Crowes & Sons, Lrurtep, Law Publishers’ | 

f0 Her Majesty, the Lord Chancellor, the Whole of ths JudicialiBench 27, Fleet-street. E 

Corporation of London, £e henay 400. alih alan 
SOLICITORS! AND REGISTRARS? GOWNS. ELECT TiTLES tom the DIGEST of 
BARRISTERS AND QUEEN 8 COUNSEL'S DITTO, N TINIAN. By 'T. E. HOLLAND, D.O.L., Chichele P 


CORPORATION ROBES UNIVERSITY SZ CLERGY GOWNS, International Law and Diplomacy, and Fellow of All Souls’ Colleg 
ESTABLISHED 1689. Oxford; and C. L. SHADWELL, B.O.L, Fellow of Oriel | O 


Oxford. 

94. CHANCERY LANE. LONDON. SM Alo in Parts -— 

Part I. INTRODUCTORY TITLES, 8vo, sewed, 2s. 6d. 
SOLICITOR, admitted January, 1880, who was Pose a FAMILY LAW. _ Ovo, i Ae eo ; 
articled to a City firm of good standing, desires a Partnershi ARE 

or Clerkship. with view thereto. Advertiser has command of vm Parr IV. LAW of ORLIGATIONS {Re 1). 8vo, sewed, 3 

capital.—Address, H. H., at C. H. May & Co.’s General Advertising | _ Parr ‘IV. LAW of OBLIGATIONS (No. 2). 8vo, sewed, 

Offices, 78, Gracechurch-street. London: Henry Frowps, hier Press Warehouse, ee 

noster-row. 


O SOLICITORS, BARRISTERS, and Others.— Just out, Fifth Edition, price 5s., yr ; 
Chancery-lane, 57 and 58 (New Courts Chambers), Offices or H INTS on ADVOCACY, including ¥. . 
Residential Chambers in convenient suites of Rooms in these new Eighteen Types of Witnesses, and the: ‘mode of ( Cros 
and commanding stone-built premises.—Apply Enquizy Orricz on amining them. By RICHARD BARam, 7” 
the premises. Middle Temple and Midland Circui 


2 se ganas London: Watzrtow Bros. ariesaunn) 24, Birchin-|: 
VW J ANTED, in « Solicitor’s Office in Birmingham, a : 
Ledger and Bill Clerk ; a thorough Accountant ; Shorthand | ‘ pas CITY OF LONDON FIRE INSI 
Writer preferred.—Apply, with gern as to age, ’ references, COMPANY (LIMITED). 
and salary required, to Z., care of Messrs. Parsons & Sons, Law Heap Orrice: 101, CHEAPSIDE, BC. 
Stationers, 5, aterloo-street, Birmingham. ; Bias 000,000, ep uy > » £100,000. 
ims pro a 7." , 
SOLICITORS.—The Freeholder of Unineum- Aldermen HENRY 3 ENIGHT, Oh 
nepal Beate | ms a wrest oe nem to make arrange- 4. 0. FES, Coe 
ments with citors for Advances to ilders, in consideration of | « M 
Baers Business bipay ers hr meee and Liberal Bonus.—Mr. ‘HE OE MGOGTERY. (Founte = Pe 
vies anincut - y: Amount Insured, £150,000,000. Claims 
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ANTED, Permanent MORTGAGES on Small| , AGENTS WANTED in N MnTROPOLLEAN 2 
Weekly y Property, head particulars apply to D., Bellew Be. BAe Mt EE Py 





Horncastle’s, 61, Che: 





JAMES SADLEIR, deceased. a ae iA BE Wy GLB ‘5 Olasees : 

’ A K SON’ Li for 
HE MUNICIPAL AUPHOKI’ tLuS of HOTTIN- NV Examinations commence on October 5. Fee 12 

GEN, who are administering the Estate of the late James | Postal preparation, fee 6 guineas. 
Sadleir, who died on the 4th June, 1881, at Fluntern Zurich, are Ph: of 67 pupils sent wp dy Final this year 62 
aware of a Will, dated the 23rd of May, 1866, but have reason to | their first attempt, 17 obtainé: a ah In an 
suppose that a Will of later date may have been executed by the Prizemen were pupils fp aa na sé, 
. The So pop ar will proceed to act on the existing instru- Full particulars on application 

ment unless a Will of later date is produced prior tothe 15th Novem- pee eee 


———— N.B.—Class work for the mutcer 9 tein ow 8 
ormation to be given to Messrs. Fresnrizips & Win11aMs, 6, | and students can still join. s 
Bank-buildings, London, E.C. November Intermediate will is formed in October. 








